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PRACTICE 

OF  THE 

PATRIOTS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION; 

BEING 
TO 

REASON  AND  COMMON  SENSE. 


What  toils  they  shar'd,  what  martial  works  they  wrought, 
What  seas  they  measured,  and  what  fields  they  fought. 

Pope's  Homer. 

In  America  we  have  no  tyrant  but  that  of  prejudice,  which  time  and  informa- 
tion will  alone  overthrow.— Monroe's  View, p.  lxvi. 


Whoe'er  amidst  the  sons 


Of  reason,  valour,  liberty,  and  virtue 
Displays  distinguished  merit,  is  a  noble 
Of  Nature's  own  creating.— Thomson. 

From  nature's  chain  whatever  link  you  strike, 

Tenth,  or  tenth  thousandth,  break  the  chain  alike.— Pope. 

Man  may  disappear;  principles  alone,  and  true  justice  are  imperishable. 

M.  de  Maubreuii. 

We  must  now  plaee  the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the  agriculturalist. 

Jefferson. 

Experience  has  now  taught  me,  that  manufactures  are  now  as  necessary  to 
•ur  independence,  as  to  our  comfort.— Ibid. 
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PHEFACK. 


IN  the  following  pages,  which  we  have  hastily  thrown 
together,  some  general  views  are  taken  of  the  moral 
and  political  character  of  the  nation. 

The  circumstances  on  which  was  predicated,  and 
may  I  not  add,  which  commenced  and  terminated 
the_  revolution,  are  of  a  high  and  important  kind. 
It  is  evident  to  the  most  impartial  observer,  that  the 
princ  ples  of  "76  were  of  an  exalted  character,  invol- 
ving in  them  all  that  was  dear  to  freedom,  liberiy,  and 
national  independence,  and  equally  dear  to  posterity. 
How  great,  how  noble,  how  illustrious  were  the  patri- 
ots of  the  revolution!  Pure,  firm,  undaunted,  unappal- 
led,  they  broke  the  sceptre  of  tyranny,  and  reason 
maintained  in  the  sovereignty  of  "the  people  the  crown 
oi  empire!  While,  therefore,  under  circumstances  so 
auspicious,  the  revolution  broke  the  chain  which  bound 
us  to  a  monarch's  throne,  that  revolution  should  ever 
recall  to  mind  the  moral  and  political  virtue  of  the 
founders  of  the  republic,  the  disinterested  principles 
which  animated  them,  and  the  unsophisticated  patri- 
otism which  so  pre  eminently  distinguished  their  cha- 
racter. 

To  whom  are  we  indebted   for  our  independence, 
and  our  civil  and  religious  liberties?  To  whom  but  to 
those  who  fought,  bled,  and  died  in  the  noble  cause— t<j 
the  whole  host  of  revolutionary  martyrs, — in  a  word 
to  the  soldiers,  patriots,  and  statesmen  of  '76! 

If  principles  so  exalted,  should  have  led  our  soldiers 
to  the  field,  and  animated  them  in  the  time  that  "  tried 


Mil 


men's  souls/*  and  filially  should  have  triumphed  over 
tyranny,  vice,  depravity,  and  corruption;— surely  in 
the  name  of  our  common  country,  let  us  always  adhere 
to  and  support  them?  Principles  are  incorruptible.  If 
so,  let  those  of  '76  be  ever  the  political  compass  by 
which  we  steer  our  course,  for  a  wiriution  may  endan- 
ger our  political  bark  Remember  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
cHs!    Remember   the   shoals   and  quicksands   we    may 


in  <  I  with!! 


lneei  wiuu:  .      .   ,         c  -rca 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  principles  ot  ,  br— 
Open  the  declaration  of  independence;  yea,  open  the 
hearts  of  the  surviving  few,  and  you  will  there  read 
them!  In  confirmation"  of  those  great  principles,  let 
the  constitution  ot  the  land  declare  it.  If  we  want 
proof,  let  it  be  adduced,  signed  and  sealed  as  it  is 
with^ the  blood  of  revolutionary  martyrs,  in  our  happy 
form  of  government,  our  federal  compact,  our  demo- 
cratic administration,  our  republican  institutions! 

Liberty  and  equality  constituted  the  pride  and  glory 
of  that  portentous  era;  for  reason  and  justice  upheld 
the  supremacy  of  power.  And  shall  we  be  unmindful 
of  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves,  our  country,  and  our 
posterity;  to  foster,  cherish,  protect,  and  perpetuate 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  predicated?  JSo!  tis 
blind  infatuation,  'tis  contemptible  hypocrisy,  if  we 
should  either  discard  them,  or  substitute  other  princi- 
ples at  variance  with  genuine  democracy.  View  the  cau- 
ses of  the  revolution,  and  the  moral  and  physical  consti- 
tution of  man;  above  all  contemplate  the  disinterested 
worth  of  *76,  and  observe  the  happy  and  salutary  ettect 
produced  at  this  day,  and  say  if  virtue  is  not  more 
dear  than  vice,  liberty  more  sweet  than  slavery,  ami 
equality  the  immediate  consequence  oi  a  tree,  liberal, 
and  iust  government?  Can  we  desert  such  principles? 
No'  Are  there  any  who  would  trample  our  constitu- 
tion under  foot,  and  proclaim  our  Declaration  a  mere 
mockery?  Such  things  cannot  be.  It  remains  for  us, 
one  and  all,  to  observe  three  important  points: 


1.  To  adhere  to  the  principles  contained  in  the  de- 
claration of  American  independence,  and  preserve 
them  inviolate. 

2.  To  support  at  all  times  the  confederation  of  the 
states,  in  one  bond  of  political  fellowship. 

3.  To  maintain  the  constitution. 

W  hile  noticing  the  political  virtue  which  gave  birth 
to  American  liberty,  suppose  we  were  to  open  the  his- 
tory of  the  revolution  from  its  commencement  to  the 
end,  what  an  interesting  spectacle  would  present  it- 
self! Kvery  page  would  exhibit  the  character,  the  in- 
flexible character  of  those  in  whom  principle  was  in- 
corruptible, and  in  whom  a  love  of  country  was  para- 
mount to  every  other  consideration.  Some  in  the  ca- 
binet and  some  in  the  field,  some  in  one  capacity  and 
some  again  in  another,  all  co-operating  for  the  same 
object,  and,  ICT*  all  pledging  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honour  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
principles,  which  we  now  advocate!  For  whom  did 
they  give  that  mutual  pledge?  Was  it  for  themselves 
alone?  No!  It  was  for  you,  for  us,  my  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  for  our  posterity.  Let  us  never  pruve  un- 
grateful, but  learn  to  revere,  to  love,  to  admire  virtue 
so  pre-eminently  noble. 

To  keep  in  view  the  first  doctrines  of  political  sci- 
ence, built,  as  they  are,  on  the  fundamental  principles 
already  noticed,  is  also  an  imperious  duty.  But  to 
arrogate  to  ourselves  new  principles  and  new  doc- 
trines, at  once  hostile  to  the  voice  of  '76,  and  inimical 
to  our  republican  institutions,  can  never  be  sanctioned, 
supported,  or  admitted.  How  important  then  o  recur  to 
original  principles!  How  necessary  to  follow  examples 
of  disinterested  patriotism!  Let  the  love  of  country  in 
nil  things  which  appertain  to  our  independence,  our 
happiness,  our  prosperity  as  a  people,  continue  to 
the  latest  ages,  and  the  republic  will  stand  a  proud 
monument  of  unerring  truth — a  monument  which 
will  ever  defy  the  ruthless  hand  of  time!  Banish  foiv 
ever  royalty,  tyranny,  aristocracy,  and  adhere  al- 
ways to  the  voice  of  nature,  of  religion,  of  political 


virtue  %CJ°'  which  broke  the  trammels   of   slave- 
ry,  AND    PRONOUNCED  YOU  FREE,    SOVEREIGN,   AND    IN- 

depexdknt! 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  now  submit  the 
leading  subjects  of  the  following  pages: 

1.  The  principles,  professions  and  practice  of  the 
patriots  of  the  revolution. 

2.  The  means  whereby  we  may  render  ourselves 
practically  independent  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

3.  The  importance  of  national  industry,  as  the 
source  of  general  and  individual  wealth. 

4.  Ihat  our  happiness  and  prosperity  as  a  people  de- 
pends on  our  own,  not  on  foreign  industry. 

5.  That  our  political  professions  and  actions,  on  all 
occasions,  should  be  measured  by  the  standard  called 
principle,  as  established  and  adhered  to  in  '76. 

6.  That  as  the  people  are  their  own  masters,  guar- 
dians, and  protectors,  in  whom,  as  the  only  legitimate 
head,  all  power  and  sovereignty  exists,  they  ought  not 
on  any  occasion  or  pretext  to  have  their  rights  prosti- 
tuted, nor  their  authority  abused,  bartered  or  sold  by 
designing  men. 

7.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  power  is  delegated,  those 
to  whom  it  is  given  are  amenable  to  their  constituents, 
and  at  no  time  should  his  acts  be  independent,  nor  his 
will  be  other  than  that  of  his  constituents. 

8  Therefore,  as  the  people  are  at  once  free,  sove- 
reign, and  independent,  it  is  their  bounden  duty  as 
citizens  and  as  men  to  think,  reason  and  act  for  them- 
selves, permitting  at  the  same  time  every  man  to  en- 
joy the  same  rights,  powers  and  privileges,  by  which 
the  genuine  voice  of  freemen  can  only  be  determined. 

9.  Holding  the  principles  of  representative  demo- 
cracy to  be  just  in  their  nature  and  operation,  and 
therefore  a  democratic  government  the  summit  of  hu- 
man perfection  and  consummate  wisdom,  provided  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded  be  not  abused;  it  is 
to  say,  that  in  that,  form  of  government  we  con- 
template a  system  of  rational  liberty  and  just  ecp.iality, 


which  none  but  tyrants,  and  the  enemies  of  the  hu- 
man family  dread  and  deprecate 

******** 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  our  intention  was  to 
collect  some  of  the  striking  facts  which  the  revolution 
brought  to  light,  and  especially  several  prominent  in- 
cidents which  established  the  character  of  '76.  How- 
far  we  have  succeeded,  he  will  be  the  best  judge. 

It  is  true,  from  the  great  variety  of  matter  which 
presented  itself,  we  might  have  enlarged  our  pamphlet; 
but  it  was  merely  necessary  to  notice  such  circum- 
stances as  we  deemed  of  immediate  import.  It  would 
indeed  require  a  volume  to  narrate  all  the  incidents 
growing  out  of,  or  predicated  on  the  revolution. 

I  have  introduced  some  general  remarks  respecting 
national  industry.  This,  all  will  admit,  is  a  sub- 
ject of  the  first  interest  to  the  United  States. 

Some  prominent  evils,  both  moral  and  political,  are 
noticed.  We  have  added  a  few  chapters  containing 
sundry  extracts,  of  which  we  had  intended  to  have 
made  another  use,  respecting  the  causes,  features,  nnd 
evils  of  war.  From  these  extracts  it  will  be  seen  how 
extremely  futile  were  the  causes  of  the  wars  of  Eu- 
rope, compared  to  the  cause  of  our  two  wars  with 
Great  Britain. 

The  chapter  on  the  liberty  of  conscience  will  exhi- 
bit to  the  reader,  the  effect  of  reason  on  the  one 
hand,  and  prejudice  on  the  other.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  reason,  when  left  free,  will  combat  and 
overcome  passion,  prejudice,  and  error;  and  with  re- 
gard to  religion,  any  man  may  worship  the  Great 
Supreme  under  his  own  vine,  and  no  one  shall  make  him 
afraid:  Here,  according  to  the  dictates  of  self-con- 
science, all  partake  of  the  same  co-equal  rights  in  the 
holy  sanctuary  without  either  an  established  church, 
an  ecclesiastical  or  pontifical  tribunal,  or  a  system  of 
tythes.  Political  and  moral  justice  are,  therefore,  the 
two  great  pillars  of  rational  liberty. 


Holding  it  true,  that  we  u  have  a  right  to  think  all 
things,  speak  all  tilings,  but  not  to  impose  our  opi- 
nion-," we  leave  the  reader  to  form  his  conclusions: 
this  is  also  the  liberty  of  conscience,  a  right  which 
we  all  enjoy,  and  of  which  we  severally,  mutually,  and 
co-equally  partake.  .  . 

May  we  continue  in  the  full  enjoyment  ot  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  duly  appreciating  the  patriotism  and 
political  virtue  of  '76,  and  adhere  to  the  principles, 
maxims,  and  precepts  thus  established,  and  hand  them 
to  posterity  in  all  their  purity;  and  may  the  republic 
continue  in  all  its  greatness,  power,  and  strength  till 
time  shall  be  lost  in  the  profound  of  eternity,  is  our  fer- 
vent supplication. 


CHAPTER  I. 


PREJUDICE,  no  matter  in  what  shape  or  charm 
ter  it  appears,  is  without  doubt  the  effect  of  misguided 
judgment.    If  we  investigate  causes  and  effects,  or  re- 
solve the  latter  into  the  former,  we  may  perceive  erro- 
neous premises  and  results. 

Prejudice  often  assumes  a  prefiguration,  or  antece- 
dent representation,  following  in  this  pa.ticular  the 
errors  of  former  times,  and  drawn  from  untenable 
hypothesis.  Opinions,  whether  true  or  false,  have  bf  ?n 
religiously  adhered  to,  without  even  an  inquiry  h  to 
the  Tacts  and  authorities,  from  which  they  were  deriv  d. 
Every  man,  whose  object  is  truth,  ought  to  examine  for 
himself,  and  place  the  induction  in  his  own  hand,  v  h- 
out  implicitly  relying  on  the  general  opinions  o  ie 
world.  The  prepossession  of  the  will,  is  in  fad  io 
other  than  prejudice;  and,  if  volition  be  fettered,  we 
become  mere  machines,  guided  altogether  by  external 
impulse.  We  are  often  lead  astray  by  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  relying  on  the  opinions  of  others,  placng 
faith  in  certain  conclusions,  and  considering  argument, 
howrever  groundless,  as  infallible!  It  is  neither  my  in- 
tention to  discuss  this  topic  as  connected  with  or  grow- 
ing out  of  the  human  mind,  nor  to  use  the  abstract  rea- 
soning of  metaphysics;  but  to  state  causes  and  results, 
which  are  t.  )parerit  to  every  one. 

Blind  infatuation,  or  devotion  to  customs  and  opi- 
nions, merely  because  they  descend  as  it  were,  from 
the  father  to  the  son,  and  obtain  ">•  Ives  an  he- 

reditary birthright,  is  in  truth  a  misguided  judgment^ 
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an  adherence  to  principles  however  erroneous,  to  cuS*- 
toms  however  absurd,  and  to  opinions  false  in  their 
very  nature.  In  Europe  and  throughout  the  world, 
how  many  millions,  from  the  same  devotion  to  antece- 
dent opinion  and  habit,  actually  believe,  that  monarchs 
not  only  govern  by  divine  right,  but  that  their  primo- 
geniture, and  nobility  of  the  realm,  -are  composed  of 
better  than  plebian  blood?  If  the  American  people  in 
'76  had  been  chained  to  this  car  of  credulous  opinion, 
we  might  have  now  been  groaning  under  oppression, — 
under  the  mighty  weight  of  royal  prerogative!  But  we 
have  cause  to  thank  the  Omnipotent  Being,  who  rules 
Hie  destinies  of  men,  that  reason  upheld  the  fiat  of  su- 
premacy, hurled  the  crown  from  the  western  world,  and 
broke  we  hope  for  ever  the  sceptre  of  tyranny. 

Tiie  annals  of  the  world  present  a  history  of  events; 
a  history  of  man  at  once  degrading  to  the  exalted  cha- 
racter he  was  created  to  maintain,  in  the  scale  of  ani- 
mated nature.  But  viewing  the  degradation  to  which 
he  has  been  subjected:  born  a  vassal,  or  a  slave,  it  is 
a  remarkable  era  in  political  events,  that  in  the  17th 
century,  a  people  should  rise  up  in  their  own  majesty 
and  strength,  and  make  the  fabrics  of  ancient  monar- 
chy shake  to  their  very  centre.  This  was  indeed  the 
coming  of  eventful  prophecy,  as  foretold  in  the  Mosaic 
dispensations. 

The  period,  thus  described  and  fulfilled,  was  one  in 
which  the  trammels  were  let  loose;  thought  soared 
in  the  infinity  of  space,  and  reason  seized  the  reins  of 
passion  and  of  prejudice,  and  guided  the  pen  of  our  ve- 
nerable Jefferson,  when  he  upheld  before  the  uni- 
verse, in  our  inimitable  declaration,  "  That  we  hold 

THESE  TRUTHS  TO   BE   SELF-EVIDEN'1'" 

Here,  reader,  pause  and  reflect  ************* 
In  this  solemn  appeal  to  reason  and  justice,  we  behold 
a  o-rand  display  of  enlightened  wisdom,  and  the  acts 
of  that  august  body,  who  braved  the  storm  which  low- 
ered o'er  the  head,  and  threatened  to  burst  on  all  who 
dared  to  stand  before  "  insulted  majesty,"  were  the 
acts  of  inflexible  patriotism,  and  of  solemn  devotion  to 


the  principles  for  which  they  mutually  pledged  "  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor." 

Natural  liberty  and  equality  of  man,  constituted 
their  pride  and  glory;  and  those  who  gave  their  lives 
as  a  pledge,  and  who  sealed  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence with  their  blood,  gave  proof  that  ppijtcipLe  in 
them  was  incorruptible!  Men  like  Rf.f.d,  who  declar- 
ed, that  such  as  we  are,  the  kine,  of  Great  Britain  is 
not  rich  enough  to  purchase  us;  men,  who  imitating 
the  example  of  a  brave  fellow  about  to  expire,  who  lilt- 
ed up  his  eyes  and  exclaimed,  "  I  die!  but  do  not  let 
the  cause  of  liberty-die  with  me;"  and,  who  like  Pauld- 
ing, Williams,  and  Van  Vert,  proved,  that  bribery 
was  not  patriotism,  and  self-ihterest  was  not  princi- 
ple! In  modern  daj's,  when  insult  was  added  to  injury, 
when  an  appeal  to  arms  because  indispensable  to  save 
and  protect  our  rights  and  liberties,  we  are  proud  to 
acknowledge,  that  Anuew  Jackson  appeared  like  a 
second  Washington,  on  the  theatre  of  his  country, 
and  devoted  himself  to  its  dearest  interests,  while  he 
supported  in  our  constitution  the  principles  of  repub- 
licanism; ready  to  offer  himself  as  a  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  his  country,  for  his  country's  good. 

With  sterling  merit  ever  steady  to  his  purpose  and 
his  principles,  he  in  conjunction  with  the  brave  officers 
and  men  under  his  command,  vanquished  and  destroy- 
ed the  flower  of  the  British  army,  although  five  times 
more  numerous;  that  army,  the  pride  of  Albion's 
crown!  But,  following  the  fate  of  the  best  of  men,  a 
"fiery  ordeal"  was  prepared  for  him,  through  which  he 
passed,  and  came  out  as  pure  as  the  seven  times  re- 
fined silver  of  Parviam.  The  shafts  of  calumny  proved 
unavailing,  for  they  recoiled  on  the  heads  of  his  ene- 
mies:— he  relied  on  his  own  virtue  and  conscious  rec- 
titude. On  the  virtue  of  the  people  he  stood  firm  and 
un  aunted,  as  he  did  on  the  ramparts  of  New  Orleans, 
on  the  ever  memorable  EIGHTH  OF  JANUARY, 
1815. — Besides  this  event  so  glorious  in  our  annals, 
our  army  and  navy  exhibited  to  the  world,  that  they 
were  "not  degenerate  sons  of  r.oble  sires."     The  vie- 


lories  on  lakes  Erie  and  Champlain  and  on  the  sea, 
proved  that  Yankee  cock-boats  were  able  to  cope  with 
the  boasted  royal  oak!  Whether  the  Tynan  or  the  re- 
gal purple  of  old  England  was  exhibited,  the  star  span- 
gled banner  now  waves  triumphant  on  ocean's  wide 
domain. 

However  important  these  reflections  are  considered, 
which  are  intimately  blended  with  the  virtue  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  pulpit  ora- 
tory and  Hartford  conventions,  and  the  blue  lights  of 
New  London,  we  would  observe,  that  principle  has 
trimnpned,  and  anglo-federalism  has  been  put  to  the 
blush,  never  again  to  shew  its  face,  never  to  have  its 
aids  under  false  names,  and  false  pretences.  But  ge- 
nuine republicanism  now  springs  up  like  a  sturdy  plant 
on  the  ruins  of  a  prostituted  party,  supporting  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  and  upholding  a  banner  on 
which  is  inscribed  the  ever  memorable  declaration  of 
Washington:  "  Whatever  measures  have  a  tendency 
to  dissolve  the  Union,  or  contribute  to  lessen  or  vio- 
hite  the  sovereign  authority,  ought  to  be  considered 
hostile  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  America." 


CHAPTER  H. 


IT  is  a  lamentable  truth,  that  from  the  force  of  ex- 
ample and  our  habits,  we  are  apt  to  give  a  preference 
to  articles  of  foreign  growth  and  manufacture,  when 
the  same  may  be  had  equally  good  and  cheap  of  do- 
mestic origin.  This  habit,  however,  we  are  happy  to 
find  is  wearing  off,  although  with  same  there  is  nothing 


like  "old  England,"  English  notions,  and  even  English 
precedents!  V*  hv,  we  might  enquire,  is  this  the  fact? 
We  certainly  see  things  through  a  different  medium 
from  that  of  truth,  and  absolutely  deceive  ourselves, 
our  reason  and  judgment,  when  we  assert  the  "supe- 
riority" of  British  manufacture!  A  few  years  ago  there 
was  nothing  like  the  beef  of  old  England,  as  in  all  res- 
pects superior  to  our  own,  without  the  shadow  of  truth 
for  the  assertion;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  if  we  con- 
tract foreign  partialities  and  foreign  prejudices,  we 
must  be  warped  in  our  opinion.  As  the  late  war  has 
established  a  national  character,  besides  producing 
many  other  salutary  effects,  let  us  now  endeavour  to 
maintain  it.  The  preservation  of  that  character,  is  a 
duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  posteiity;  and  by  giving 
a  preference  to  American  manufactures,  we  shail  go 
very  far  to  preserve  it. 

No  man  will  have  the  hardihood  to  deny,  that  we 
have  not,  even  at  this  time,  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
article  called  prejudice  among  us,  and  too  much 
"  lunging-"  after  Bi itish  notions!  The  British  discover, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  our  manufactures  in  many  in- 
stances are  preferred  to  theirs;  and,  therefore,  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  dish  to  the  palate,  our  articles 
have  been  imitated,  and  palmed  upon  us  as  American, 
when  they  came  from  the  workshops  of  old  England. 
This  kind  of  fraud  has  been  discovered,  and  we  trust 
that  it  may  always  be  detected,  and  the  perpetrators 
exposed  to  public  abhorrence.  Without  conscience, 
feeling,  honor,  or  honesty,  we  find  that  Ihiiisii  man- 
ufacturers counterfeit  signatures,  forge  stamps,  imitate 
patterns,  and  use  a  thousand  deceptive  tiicks  to  force 
their  articles  into  market. 

Another  portion  of  the  community,  who  prefer 
English  finery,  and  believe  British  goods  superior 
to  ours,  have  another  dish  served  up  to  them,  after 
their  liking,  not  by  foreign  imitations,  but  in  the  true 
plumb  pudding  fashion!  This  portion  of  the  community, 
the  reader  must  know,  are  those  who  believe  in  the  in- 
fallibility of  England,  as  much  so  as  certain  advocates 
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believe  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  the  ecclesiastical 
power  of  pontifical  tribunals,  or  in  the  divine  authority 
of  the  inquisitorial  priesthood  who  rule  by  "divine 
right,"  as  they  would  say,  the  consciences  and  actions 
of  men! 

Prejudice  is  now  giving  way  in  a  greater  extent 
than  heretofore,  to  enlightened  reason,  and  things  are 
measured  according  to  truth,  judgment,  and  correct 
decision.  With  respect  to  this  prejudice,  the  following 
fact  is  in  point:  some  time  ago  a  druggist,  who  lias  reti- 
red from  the  business  for  a  more  profitable  employment, 
and  whose  political  principles  were  inclined  to  the 
"  British,"  in  disposing  of  his  establishment  observed, 
that  such  articles  cost  him  so  much  in  England,  i  efenng 
to  the  invoice  and  price  current,  and  as  they  were  ?;.;- 
■ported  from  England,  they  were  of  a  "  superior"  quality. 
A  druggist  who  was  present  declared,  that  the  saute 
articles  he  exported  to  England,  to  the  same  house 
from  which  they  were  obtained,  and  for  such  a  price. 
This  hoax  upon  the  credulity  of  the  apothecary  recoiled 
with  redoubled  force,  because  he  burnt  his  fingers. 
The  escharotic,  however,  had  the  effect;  for  we  have 
seen  little  or  no  proud  flesh,  fungus,  or  excrescence  since, 
but  rather  his  si/stem  has  been  improving.  Remedies  of 
this  kind  are  often  salutary,  and  even  the  act  aid  cautrry, 
so  called  by  surgeons,  might  be  judiciously  applied  to 
lop  off  English  notions  of  superiority,  and  the  like. 
They  are  excrescences  on  the  body  politic,  which,  al- 
though not  mortal,  ought  to  be  exterminated,  for  the 
healthy  system  ought  never  to  be  tainted. 

If  such,  fellow  citizens,  had  bsen  the  disposition,  the 
opinion,  and  the  conduct  of  your  .Franklins,  your 
Jeffersons,  your  Hancocks,  your  Wash'ngtons,  to 
contract  the  disease  incidental  to  foreign  prejudices. 
;ind  to  foreign  climes,  what  would  now  be  our  stater 
This  is  a  serious  consideration,  and  calls  loudly  for 
sober  reflection,  which  involves  in  its  consequences 
all  that  is  dear  to  you  and  your  posterity,  and  in  which 
your  patriotism,  your  love  of  country,  is  intimately,  if 
not  inseparably  connected.     While  we  appeal  to  their 


virtue,  ami  to  ifourS,  to  your  professed  principles  as 
well  as  to  your  patriotism;  we  appeal  also  to  your  in- 
terests and  the  interests  of  the  whole  American  family: 
to  foster,  promote,  protect,  and  encourage  every  de- 
scription of  domestic  industry,  as  inseparably  connec- 
ted with,  or  having  a  powerful  influence  on  our  rights, 
liberties,  and  independence,  and  our  immediate  happi- 
ness and  prosperity.  There  can  be  but  one  affirmative 
on  the  national  importance  of  the  question. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THERE  is  nothing  like  prominent  examples  of  vir- 
tue and  of  goodness.  Did  Patrick  Henry,  the  pride 
of  Virginia,  or  that  august  body  the  congress  of '74  or 
of  T6,  appear  clad  in  British  manufactures?  No!  In 
whatever  dress  they  are  made  to  assume  in  our  paint- 
ings, they  came,  fellow  citizens,  with  their  patriotism 
on  their  backs  clothed  in  hmne-spnn;  and  in  their 
words  and  actions  exhibited  to  the  world  their  disinte- 
rested principles,  and  true  devotion  to  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  man.  They  were  lights  which  illumined 
the  political  horizon;  for  darkness  fled  before  them, 
and  exalted  virtue  like  so  many  radiant  rays,  proved 
undaunted,  unappalled!  For 

"  Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fearful." 

While  the  patriots  of  '76  declared  and  upheld,  in 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  crown  and  sceptre 
of  empire,  they  acted  by  the  impulse  of  reason,  not  by 
the  example  " plura  faciunt  homines  e  consueniudine* 


quctm  e  ratiune,'''  which  we  are  sorry  to  find  appeal'? 
now  to  be  too  much  the  ruling  passion.  They  came 
in  the  costume  of  virtue  and  simplicity,  and  on  the  al- 
tar of  our  common  country,  gave  an  acceptable'sacra- 
tice.  In  commemoration  of  this  event,  the  era  of  our 
political  birthright,  let  us  offer  on  every  return  of  it 
a  benediction  equally  fervent,  for  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  republic. 

If  we  follow  such  examples  of  disinterested  patriot- 
ism, let  us  begin  by  throwing  off  British  or  foreign  ar- 
ticles of  manufacture,  and  abolish  the  gew  gav/s,  bau- 
bles, toys,  and  trappings  of  modern  days;  and  in  their 
place  use  our  own  fabrics,  promote  our  own  industry, 
and  give  wealth,  strength  and  power  to  our  own  coun- 
try. For,  if  monarchies  flourish  in  wealth  and  power 
by  calling  their  resources  into  action,  and  by  encou- 
raging and  protecting  their  industry,  why  are  we  to 
continue  a  system  which  renders  us  dependent  even  for 
our  necessary  wants  on  their  resources  and  industry? 
If  we  are  to  quote  examples,  what  were  the  opinions  of 
Franklin?  He  told  a  committee  of  parliament  that  our 
resources  and  means  were  unlimited;  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding our  independence  is  connected  with  it, 
we  have  apologists  among  us,  who  declare  in  effect, 
that  we  must  be  beholden  to  Great  Britain  for  our  ma- 
nufactures, when  a  trade  of  several  millions  of  dollars 
is  against  us.  We  have  also  pseudo-republicans  of 
the  same  opinion,  who  are  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
practical  independence. 

General  Washington,  when  president  of  the  United 
States,  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  with  some  twenty 
or  thirty  gentlemen  on  particular  d'.ys,  Turner's  place 
in  the  neck,  within  a  short  distance  of  this  city.  On 
one  of  these  visits,  it  being  in  hay  making  time,  the 
General  saw  a  neighbouring  farmer  with  all  his  hands 
actively  employed,  endeavouring  to  get  his  hay  up,  or 
cocked,  before  the  gust  came  on,  which  threatened  to 
be  violent.  He  showed  great  anxiety,  and  said  to  the 
gentleman — "cum?,  let  us  see  what  we  can  do  to  give 
him  a  lift."     He  pulled  off  his  coat,  the  rest  fallowed 


(tic  example,  went  to  work,  and  had  the  hay  cocked 
before  the  gust  came;  after  which  they  all  partook  of 
the  fruits  of  their  united  industry,  with  the  consolation 
that  they  had  done  the  poor  man  a  service.  Thus  it  is, 
that  example  set  by  men  truly  eminent,  and  whose 
opinions  have  weight  in  society,  are  followed  by  the 
happiest  result;  and  thus  also,  is  indtjsthy  the  cause 
of  virtuous  feeling,  and  obtains  its  reward  commensu- 
rate with  its  design  and  end.  In  fact,  when  we  are 
directed  by  principles  of  patriotism,  or  by  the  desire  of 
doing  good  to  our  fellow  creatures,  (which  I  conceive 
to  be  the  noblest  feeling  of  the  heart,)  we  consider 
the  cause  and  the  result:  if  the  cause  be  a  good  one, 
the  result  must  unquestionably  be  beneficial.  Exalted 
virtue  and  conscious  rectitude  may  be  seen  under  a 
thousand  shapes;  but  narrowness  of  soul,  a  want  of 
principle,  and  blind  infatuation  marks  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. 

A  neighbour  gave  me  the  substance  of  a  conversation, 
which  he  had  with  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends 
in  the  time  of  the  revolution.  It  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  he-  commanded  a  company  of  riflemen  of 
this  city  in  '76,  and  was  always  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  for  which  he  fought.  During  the 
late  war,  he  was  prepared  with  his  old  rifle  to  give  the 
■intruders  another  shot;  and  many  other  of  our  grey 
headed  veterans,  who  are  and  ought  to  be  respected  as 
the  founders  of  the  republic,  gave  proof  that  the 
rCT"  lave  of  country  was  identified  with  a  love  of  prin- 
cipli: 

The  conversation  and  conduct  which  marked  the 
character  of  the  two  men  during  the  revolution  is  here 

drawn:  Well  J I  hear  thee  is  going  to  fight    Yes, 

I  am,  ami  every  friend  of  his  country   should.     J 

tl  ee  has  no  wire,  no  children,  no  body  to  look  to  but 
thyself,  and  thee  will  fight  foi  fifty  shillings  a  month, 
when  thee  can  make  as  much  in  one  dav  by  thy  busi- 
ness; and  fight  too  against  the  king's  troops — don't 
think  of  it.  mind  ihy  own  business,  and  don't  go  with 
the  rebda — What  can  thee  expect? — bakers,  butchers, 
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shoemakers,  taylors,  blacksmiths,  &r.  to  go  against  hii- 
majesty's  regular  troops!  why  ridiculous  to  think  oi  it -— - 
thee  will  be  taken  with  the  rest  and  hung. 

Friend,  I'll  tell  ywu  what,  I  have  heard  all  you  had 
to  say,  now  hear  me: — I  am  what  you  call  a  whig,  and 
you  are  called  a  tory — I'll  fight  for  my  country,  for  my 
rights  and  liberties,  and  support  the  cause  we  are  now 
engaged  in,  and  those  who  come  after  will  enjoy  the 
benefit  if  we  should  die  in  battle,  for  we  can't  die  in  a 
belter  cause. 

Welt  J thee  may  talk  as  thee  will,  but  depend 

upon  it   hee  will  be  ruined,  or  if  taken   by  the  British 

perhaps  hung.     I'll  tell  you  what,  replied  J ,  take 

tare  uf  the  rope  yourself,  you  may  get  it  round  your 
neck  before  you  think  of  it;  and  as  to  you  and  every 
one  who  would  aid  the  British,  you  deserve  it  as 
your  reward  Thus  ended  the  conversation;  and  a 
lew  days  after  this  honest  and  inflexible  patriot,  with 
a  fine  company  of  riflemen,  were  in  the  field,  and  pro- 
ved 'lis  principles  bij  his  conduct.  These  two  men 
are  both  living:  while  the  one  with  honest  pride  looks 
back  to  the  part  he  took  for  the  achievement  of  our 
Independence;  the  other,  although  rich  and  influential 
in  his  circle,  now  enjoys  the  blessings  of  liberty,  wor- 
ships God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science, without  supporting  an  established  church  and 
enjoys  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  at  the  ejcpence 
of  lite  one  whp  fought^  raid  is  looked  upon  at  this  day 
as  a  '  patriotic  eitizen,''  when  he  prostituted  himself 
i;i  the  cause  of  revolutionary  toryism.  That  teaptrn 
e#i$tst  and  occasionally  show's  itself in  contemptible 
hypocrisy!!! 


t'i 


CHAPTER  I\ 


IN  continuation  ofour  preceding  remarks  respecting 
prominent  examples  of  virtue  and  of  goodness,  v.  <■  ail 
here  introduce  some  incidents  of  the  same  character. 

When  the  venerab'e  author  of  the  declaration  o!  in- 
dependence visited  Baltimore  some  few  years  a:,  <\  he 
went  to  a  celebrated  hotel  of  that  city,  and  on  entei  ins 
the  house,  being  in  his  usual  plain  habiliments  he  car- 
ried his  saddlebags  on  his  arm.  No  person  knew  him 
to  be  the  president,  and  no  attention  was  paid  him.  He 
sat  down  very  familiary  with  the.  company  to  dinner. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  report  spread  that  Mr. 

was  in  the  city,  and  gentlemen  came  to  pay  their  res- 
pects to  him*  The  tavern-keeper  declared  that  no  such 
a  person  was  at  his  house.  He  soon  discovered  his 
mistake,  felt  very  confused,  and  began  to  apologise  for 
his  conduct.  The  president  very  deliberately  replied: 
"  What  right  have  you  to  know  the  president  from 
any  other  than  man;  you  keep  a  public  house,  and 
ouirht  to  know  no  person."  This  expression  had  its 
effect,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  hint  to  the  landlord  that 
every  decent  and  civil  man  should  be  treated  alike. 

An  adherance  to  first  principles,  and  not  to  the 
ephemeral  opinions  of  the  day,  marks  a  great  or  exalted 
character. 

This  circumstance  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  treatment 
received  by  Patrick  Henry,  from  the  crier  of  one  of 
the  courts  in  Virginia.  Mr.  H.  came  rather  earlier 
than  usual,  and  no  person  was  in  the  court  room,  but 
themselves;  he  proceded  to  e  amine  some  law  books, 
and  was  peremptorily  refused  even  ordered  out,  as, 
from  the  simplicity  of  Ids  dress,  he  was  supposed  to  be 
some  country  clown.  He  very  deliberately  asjeed  the 
crier  for  permission.  No,  said  he — this  place  is  for  the 
lawyers,  and  they  will  be  in  directly.     Mr.  II.  did  not 
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think  it  necessary  to  make  himself  known,  but  in  the 
mean  time  some  gentlemen  entered,  and  bowed,  and 
called  him  by  name.  The  crier  having  heard  of  the 
justly  celebrated  fame  of  Henry,  on  hearing  his  name 
mentioned  appeared  very  confused,  and  went  to  him 
to  apologise  for  his  rudeness,  to  which  Mr.  H.  gave  him 
•  »  understand  in  a  mild  tone,  that  he  should  nut  take 
• ,    /.  bit  tneir  dres<. 

It  is  hardly  necessxry  to  add,  that  Mr-  Henry  was 
the  first  in  the  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia,  who  stood 
almost  atone  to  oppose  the  injustice  of  the  crown,  and, 
being  one  of  the  delegates  from  Virginia,  was  the  first 
to  open  the  debate  respecting  the  colonies  in  the  first 
(digress  which  sat  at  the  Carpenters'  Hall  of  this  city. 
Ever  steady  to  his  principles,  and  inflexible  in  his  pa- 
triotism, Mr.  Henry's  name  is  one  of  those,  which 
shoai.l  be  ever  identified  with  the  name  of  the  republic. 

Many  are  the  instances?  among  men  of  real  worth, 
where  a  uniformity  of  character  has  delineated  then- 
course  through  life;  not  puffed  up  with  the  transitory 
opinions  and  fashions  of  the  times,  they  have  pursued 
ttie  same  undevia'ing  track,  and  followed  the  path 
which  reason  and  virtue  po  nted  out.  Nobleness  ot 
soul  has  been  more  often  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of 
such  men,  in  whom  principle  was  incorruptible,  than 
in  those,  whose  opinions  and  habits  flutter  about  like  a 
gaudy  butterfly  according  to  the  fashions  of  the  world, 
and  who  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  favour,  seeking  for 
self  adulation  and  popularity,  at  the  expense  of  sober 
reason  and  judgment. 

Contemptible  are  those,  who  following  a  different 
course  from  our  venerable  sage,  wish  to  affect  simpli- 
city and  true  devotion,  when  pride  and  haughtiness  be- 
speak the  corruption  of  their  hearts,  and  hypocrisy 
condemns  the  purity  of  their  principles.  We  have  read 
of  the  brave  and  patriotic  General  Marion.  Content 
with  subsisting  on  roots,  and  feasting  on  a  log,  he  showed 
to  his  brave  compatriots  in  arms,  that  virtue  was  in- 
flexible, and,  however  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
he  was  determined  to  evince  to  his  fellow  soldiers  and 
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to  the  British  officer  who  visited  him  on  business,  that 
he  would  rather  die  than  relinquish  a  cause  in  which  he 
was  engaged  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  abandon  a 
principle  he  had  sworn  to  maintain  with  his  life.  Kow 
many  of  us  would  forgo  the  comforts  of  life,  in  a  time 
like  that  winch  tried  men's  souls,  to  suppottthe  crown 
and  sceptre  of  empire  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  people? 
How  many,  fellow  citizens,  would  exchange  their  days 
of  superabundant  plenty,  to  live  on  roots  and  nuts,  and 
scarcely  these,  as  well  as  ofi>r  themselves  a  living  sacri- 
fice on  the  altar  of  our  common  country,  to  assert  then- 
principles  and  maintain  their  rights?  Think  or  reflect 
on. the  disinterested  patriotism  of  '76;  and,  above  all, 
learn  to  revere  the  bright  examples  set  before  us,  and 
to  look  upon  the  incorruptibility  of  the  founders  ot  our 
republic,  who  dared  to  stand  before  '*  insulted"  ma- 
jesty! who  dared  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  country! 
«  With  a  halter  about  their  neck?,''  they  stood  firm  and 
undaunted  like  the  celebrated  St.  Pierre,  and  his 
undaunted  associates  at  the  seige  of  Calais,  ready  to 
offer  themselves  up  for  the  unalienable  rights  of  the 
people. 

Such  was  the  impression  which  the  conduct  of  Mariox 
made  on  the  mind  of  the  British  officer,  that  it  not  only 
changed  his  opinion,  but  no  doubt  had  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  his  brother  officers.  A  man  living  on  disin- 
terested patriotism!"  What?  Is  it  possible!  Yes,  my 
reader,  the  patriotism  of  '76  was  neither  measured  by 
self  interest  nor  sordid  views,  nor  was  it  like  that  ol 
the  Corsican  patriot,  which  we  shall  notice  hereafter, 
who  adapted  it  to  suit  his  pocket  Suffice  it  to  say,  it 
was  pure,  undefiled,  unmixed,  uncontaminated;  or  how 
could  our  half  fed,  half  eloathed  veterans  rear  this  stu- 
pendous fabric  of  human  greatness,  or  stand  undaunted 
before  the ''devouring  lyon,"  who  fled  before  enligh- 
tened reason,  whose  crown  was  liberty,  whose  sceptre 
was  equality!  Great  God!  are  there  any  who  would 
usurp  the  rights  of  the  people,  endeavour  to  sap  our 
constitutional  liberties,  dismember  the  union,  or  tram- 
ple under  feet  our  inimitable  declaration  of  Indepen- 
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dfiAce?********!  appeal  to  the  virtue  of  my  country- 
men, and  on  that  virtue  rests  the  high  destinies  of 
America. 

Examples  are  unbounded;  all,  all  confirming  the 
"•reat.  the  grand,  the  noble  principles  of  the  Rights  of 
Man.  Henry,  the  great  orator,  statesman,  and  patriot 
of  Virginia,  whose  mind  soared  above  the  elements  of 
discordant  matter,  gave  abundant  proof,  that  his  life 
was  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  the  colonies,  and 
to  the  infant  republic.  In  Wirt's  life  of  that  great 
man,  which  is  written  in  a  systematic,  though  superi- 
or stVie,  and  which  reflects  honor  on  its  author,  we 
have'a  number  of  interesting  facts,  that  cannot  fail  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

In  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hen  y's  speech  m  the 
house  of  Burgesses,  eleven  years  before  the  declaration 
of  independence,  we  have  the  following  emphatic  lan- 
guage which  he  used  on  that  ever  memorable  occasion: 
«  Itwas  in  the  midst  of  this  magnificent  debate,"  says 
Mr  Wirt,  "  while  he  was  discoursing  on  the  tyranny 
of  the  obnoxious  act,  that  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  and  with  the  look  of  a  God— <  C  tsar  had  his 
Brutus  Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell,  and  George 
the  third,  (treason,  cried  the  speaker— treason,  treason, 
echoed  from  every  part  of  the  house.  It  was  one  of 
&ose  trying  moments,  which  is  decisive  of  character. 
Henry  fluttered  not  for  an  instant,  but  rising  to  a  lof- 
tier aWle,  and  fixing  on  the  speaker  an  eye  or  de- 
termined fire,  he  finished  his  sentence  with  the  finest 
emphasis)  may  profit  by  the  example.  If  this  be  trea- 
son make  the  most  of  it"       ■ 

Strdman,  who  served  under  Howe,  Sir  H.  Clinton, 
and  the  marquis  Cornwallis,  in  Ins  his  ory  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  (London,  2  vols.  4to.  1794  in  speaking  of 
this  speech  ofMr.  Henry,  has  the  following  observa- 
tions, by  which  it  will  appear,  that  he  has  excluded 


noted   for    this  kind  ot  suppr .  - 

militates  against  their  own  honest  views,  we  shall  here 

present  the\eader  with  an  extract;  -  some  idea  may  be 
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formed  of  the  manner  in  which  this  debate  was 
conducted,"  says  he,  "  by  the  following  passage, 
extracted  from  a  speech  of  one  of  the  members, 
who  afterwards  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rebellion"  (a  glorious  "rebellion,'"  my 
good  colonel,  in  which  he  rt  and  hand  were  united  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  colonies  from  the  tyrannical 
shiickles  of  your  own  country.)  "  After  declaiming  with 
bitterness  (with  honor  my  good  sir,)  against  the  sup- 
posed  arbitrary  measures  of  the  present  reign,  he  ad* 
ded,  "  Csesar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  First  an  Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  and  George  the  Third — "  But  before 
he  could  proceed  farther,  a  cry  of  Treason!  was  heard 
from  one  quarter  of  the  house,  and  the  speaker  soon 
after  rising  up  called  him  to  order,  and  declared  that 
he  would  quit  the  chair,  unless  he  was  supported  by 
the  house  in  restraining  such  intemperate  speeches." 
While  noticing  this  part  of  Stedman's  work,  we  may 
be  permitted  here  to  state,  that  notwithstanding  his 
opinions  against  our  cause,  he  candidly  confesses  the 
disgrace  the  British  experienced;  for  he  observes  in 
the  preface:  •*  the  pain  of  recording  that  spirit  of  fac- 
tion, that  weakness,  indecision,  indolence,  luxury  and 
corruption,  which  disgraced  our  public  conduct  during 
the  course  of  the  American  war,  <^c." — a  happy,  yea  an 
honest  confession!  And  although,  to  use  your  own 
words,  "the  military  spirit  of  Britain  shone  forth 
with  undiminished  lustre,  and  the  noblest  families  ex- 
hibited bright  examples  of  true  courage,  exalted  genius, 
and  consummate  wisdom,"  yet  you  had  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  you  were  beaten  by  an  army  of  '*  tayfors  and 
shoemakers!??  / 

The  peculiar  character  of  Mr.  Henry  is  exemplified 
on  many  occasions.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  his  rea- 
son was  sound,  his  inferences  were  conclusive,  his  ar- 
gument powerful,  his  principles  determined,  and  his 
judgment  correct.  Governed  by  a  high  sense  of  jus- 
tice, due  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others,  with  greai 
humanity  and  benevolence,  his  character  in  every 
respect   standi   before    the  world  as  a   proud  montl- 
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rtfent    of  unerring   truth.     «  Mr.   Henry's   book, 
says  Mr.  W.rt.  the  present  attorney  general  ot  the 
United  States,  "  was  the  great  volume  of  nature.     In 
this  he  was  more  deeply  read  than  any  ot  his  country- 
He  knew  men  thoroughly;  and  hence  arose  his 


men. 


great  power  of  persuasion."* 

His  preference  of  this  study  is  manifested  by  the 
following  incident.  He  met  once  in  a  bookstore  with 
the  late  Mr.  Ralph  Wormly.  who  although  a  great 
bookworm,  was  infinitely  more  remarkable  for  his  ig- 
norance of  men,  than  Mr.  Henry  was  for  that  of  bopksj 
-  f  have  just  heard  of  a  new  work/  said  Mr.  V\  01  mly, 
»  which  I  am  extremely  afixious  to  peruse.  — 
«  Take  my  word  for  it"  said  he,  «  ,tfr.  H  omty,  *e  «r* 
fcJ53  /' •  rwil  &wfc*i  bsad  u^-Jheyare  the  only  vo- 
hime  we  can  peruse  to  advantage." 


CHAPTER  V. 

IF,  as  I  before  observed,  our  patriots  declared  be- 
fore the  whole  universe,  that  «  suck  as  we  are  the  kiftg 
o r  Great  Britain  is  not  rich  enough  to  purchase  us" 
lurelv  it  is  a  mar,  inasmuch  as  we  have >  a  *«*, a 
Political  birthright  left  to  us,  to  perform  all  the  obUga- 

ons  imposed  and  required  of  us.  which  are  to  insure 

"perpetuation  of  our  republican  institutions,  and 

give  to  posterity  the  same  legacy  as  we  received.     V  e 

■The  author  thinks  it  aec^^^k,  that  «  £B£-g « 
men"  thoi-o.iBh!y,  is  an.,av\^h"    ;'^  t  ?"  ,  •    xvhose    .rofiwoM  arc  light   as 

their  own  pni-posrs  snd  fomvnuncr? 
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enjoy  its  benefits  only;  we  ought  never  to  encroach 
upon  the  capital;  if  we  do,  we  may  launch  into  the 
ocean  of  despotism  and  aristocracy,  into  all  the  train 
of  evils  and  abominations,  which  every  monarchy  and 
aristocracy  ever  exhibited.  But,  having  such  men  as 
the  honest  and  disinterested  patriots  and  soldiers  of  the 
revolution  for  our  guide,  we  cannot  go  astray;  neither 
can  we  be  mislead,  nor  launch  into  the  ocean  of  forget- 
fulness,  and  be  endangered  in  our  political  bark,  for 
Sylla  and  Charybdis  will  have  no  influence,  no  desires 
to  approach  toward! 

Let  every  representative  of  the  nation,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  general  government  from  the  president  to 
the  lowest  officer,  continue  the  example,  cherish  the  prin- 
ciples and  advocate  the  cause  of  our  common  country; 
not  only  for  the  preservation  of  our  political  birthright, 
for  the  independence  of  the  country,  for  our  equal  laws, 
rights,  and  liberties,  but  also,  for  the  encouragement 
and  protection  of  national  industry  in  all  its  forms  by 
giving  strength,  stability,  succour  and  "support  to  the 
body  politic,  and  its  sundry  parts. 

While  we  appeal  to  examples  of  virtue  and  patriot- 
ism, to  such  men  as  Franklin,  Jefferson  and  Henry, 
let  the  appeal  go  home  to  every  member  of  the  commu- 
nity, but  let  it  not  be  made  in  vain.  Were  it  not  the 
principles  of  common  justice,  due  to  the  poor  as  well 
as  to  the  rich,  in  a  word,  to  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, which  animated  and  directed  them  in  the  critical 
hour — in  that  hour  which  called  forth  as  it  were  the  la- 
tent, but  all  powerful  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  even 
steeled  the  very  nerves  for  the  glorious  enterprize?  We 
merely  profit,  we  merely  enjoy  the  innumerable  bles- 
sings purchased  at  the  price  of  blood!  If  indeed,  wc 
are  fellow  labourers  in  the  same  political  vineyard,  let 
us  make  every  vine  bear  fruit.  Let  us  reflect  that  the 
vineyard  may  not  continue  its  fruit,  that  even  the  very 
roots  may  perish,  if  we  do  not  cultivate  the  ground  in 
due  season,  and  depend  on  our  own  means,  our  own 
labour,  our  own  united  industry!  The  nations  of  Eu- 
jope  encourage  their  own  arts,  trades,  agriculture  and 
B  2 
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m anuiac  hires,  er  their  own  industry,  and  why  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  are  we  to  seek  resources  in  a 
foreign  land,  when  our  vast  extent  of  country  presents 
every  article  of  necessity  in  unexampled  plenty,  which 
merely  requires  the  artlfcan  or  manufacturer  to  bring 
it  to  our  doors  in  the  shape   of  an  useful   commodity? 
As  the  hand  of  providence  directed  the  legions  of  free- 
men in   '76,  the  sajne  hand,  all  bounteous  and  good, 
will  afford  us  a  rich  harvest,  a  rich  reward  for  our  in- 
chfotimt.     But  ********  shall  we  go  on,  and  drain  ottr 
country  of  its  wealth  to  enrich  a  foreign  potentate  and 
people,  or  in  a  word,  impoverish  ourselves  to  enrich 
them?  No!  the  voice  of  76  speaks  against  it;  it  is  a 
political  paradox,  an  anomaly  in  the  constitution  oi 
tilings;    Strange  it  is  we  should  hear  it  reiterated,  that 
we  must  continue  to  be  solely  an  agricultural  people, 
when  the  nations  of  Europe  will  not  take  our  agricul- 
tural products  in  exchange  for  their  manufactures,  but 
otily  our  dollars!  Let  us  unite  industry  in  a  mutual 
bond,  and  we  shall  promote  our  best  interests.     Until 
we   resolve  ail  things  into   our  political    professions, 
as  arising  from  the  "case  in  point*  or  until  we  act  up  to 
all  the  principles  of  rational  liberty  and  independence, 
the  world    would,  and    perhaps  very  justly  stampus 
traitors  to  oar  professions,  as  political  hypocrites!  To 
avoid,  however,  any  reproof,  we  should  not  only  act 
consistently,  according  to  the  spirit  of  our  principles, 
but  follow  such  examples  as  are  worthy  of  imitation. 
Lei:  us  then    appear   like  Franklin,  Jefferson  and 
other  sages  in  the  garb  of  political  honesty,  and,by 
beins  clothed  in  our  own  fabrics,  defy  the  world  to 
doubt  the  purity  of  our  motives,  or  our  measures.— 
Patriotism  is   harmonious   in  itself— in  every  thing. 
which  appertains  to  the  love  of  country;  other  than  a 
uniform  consistency  is  at  variance  with  its  first  pnuci 
ijles    and  equally 'derogatory  to  its  character.     It  ap- 
pears obvious,  that  if  it  were  principle  which  actuated 
our  Washington   in   the   field,  of  which  there  is  no 
doubt  the  same  principle  must  govern  every  man,  Who 
professes  and  acts  up  to  the  spirit  of  our  republican 
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institutions. — If  then  it  be  principle,  (which  so  foi 
affects  the  professor,  surely  the  same  must' direct  him 
to  the  means  necessary  to  perpetuate  our  indepen- 
dence. 

What  objects  are  most  worthy  of  attention,  or  to 
insure  the  permanency  as  well  as  the  wealth,  prospe 
ritv,  and  happiness  of  the  republic?  1  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying-,  that  our  practical,  independence  is  in- 
separably connected  with  the  arts  of  industry,  by  pro- 
moting and  protecting  which,  in  all  their  ramifications, 
we  will  go  far  to  accomplish  this  desirable,  and  all-im- 
portant subject.  By  instituting  a  system,  which  will 
effectually  protect  domestic  industry,  in  its  respective 
branches,  ivora.  foreign  competition,  we  shall  advance 
the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  and  promote  individual 
and  general  wealth.  But  if,  by  pursuing  a  different  po- 
licy, we  give  a  preference  to  foreign  manufactures, 
we  also  give  a  preference  to  foreign  industry,  which 
is  incompatible  with  the  great  interests  of  society  in 
general.  In  '76  the  very  coat  was  often  an  exterior 
test  of  patriotism,  and  why  not,  in  the  present  day, 
our  outward  correspond  with  our  inward  professions? 
Professions  should  at  all  times  be  in  unison  with  our 
principles,  which,  in  turn  should  confirm  our  patriotism. 

We  are  often  amused  with  the  great  self  importance 
of  some  men,  who  frequently  lack  in  talent  and  com- 
mon understanding,  which  they  make  up  in  im- 
pudence and  assurance,  when  we  hear  their  boasted, 
and  hollow  professions.  Many  boast  of  services,  of  no- 
ble acts,  which  they  in  fact  never  performed;  and  how 
often  do  we  hear,  that  this  man  or  that  man,  this  party 
or  that  party  are  indebted  to  our  noble  self  for  serving 
him  or  them,  or  for  putting  Mr.  such  av-one into  office. 
And  perhaps  all  the  zeal  manifested  on  any  occasion, 
may  be  summed  up  in  "self,"  so  that  honest  profes- 
sions are  very  often  doubtful.  So  it  is  in  a  measure 
with  respect  to  many  friends  of  domestic  industry:  ask 
thetn  if  they  are  friendly  to  home  manufactures,  and 
they  will  tell  you  yes,  and  strange  it  is  by  their  own 
actions  and  conduct,  they  not  only  pervert  their  own 
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principles,  but  act  in  open  hostility  to  the  very  spirit 
of  their  professions — such  is  the  inconsistency  of  their 
orthodox! 

In  this  enlightened  period  with  the  experience  of 
ages  before  us,  as  well  as  of  our  own,  correct  results 
from  the  present  state  of  political  economy  may  be 
adduced.  Results  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  so  far 
conclusive,  as  we  may  profit  by  them;  by  a.  policy  thus 
pointed  out,  relying  as  well  on  our  industry  as  on  our 
virtue,  we  may  anticipate  the  most  important  and 
advantagous  consequences,  i'his  subject  is  now  under 
discussion,  in  several  quarters  of  the  county,  and  we 
sincerely  hope,  that  but  one  opinion  will  finally  prevail. 
We  hold  it  indubitably  true,  that,  if  we  consult  our 
own  best  interests,  the  policy  for  us  to  follow  is  that 
by  which  we  shall  meet  all  Europe  on  the  same 
ground,  and  which  is  very  clearly  pointed  out  in  the 
several  addresses  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  National  Industy,  where,  and  in  the  se- 
veral Gazettes  of  this  city  and  in  the  National  Intel- 
ligence)1, the  subject  may  be  found  amply  discussed. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


WE  have  said,  that  by  following  the  examples  of 
such  as  have  and  continue  to  honor  the  nation,  not  only 
by  their  virtue  and  disinterested  principles,  but  by 
their  true  devotion  to  our  country's  welfare,  that  they 
are  worthy  of  imitation. 

This  again  reminds  me  of  the  necessity  of  conform- 
ing to  established  principles,  which  are  built  on  a  solid 
foundation,  not  relying  on  the  transitory  opinions  of 
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the  day,  which  fluctuate  with  every  wind,  and  move 
about  the  political  horizon  like  a  vessel  at  sea  without 
a  rudder.  The  necessity,  therefore,  of  adhering  to 
truths,  to  fixed  or  unalterable  principles,  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  attention  of  the  calm  observer. 

There  is,  without  doubt,  a  consistency  to  be  observed 
in  all  things:  if  we  are  inconsistent  it  is  evident,  that 
we  receive  erroneous  impressions,  or  do  not  conform 
to  the  premises  we  profess  to  hold  with. 

Principles  and  opinions  may  be  various;  but,  while 
the  former  are  nothing  mote  than  established  '.acts, 
the  latter,  although  derived  from  them,  may  be  true  or 
false,  according  as  the  original  principles  are  correctly 
or  incorrectly  understood.  Hence  it  is,  that  conclusions 
are  so  often  drawn  from  the  premises  given,  which  are 
absolutely  erroneous;  and  hence  also,  opinion  on  the 
same  subject,  is  so  diversified. 

Is  this  prejudice,  or  a  defect  in  the  intellectual  fa- 
culties? If  a  majority  of  persons  are  of  the  same  opin- 
ion, without  any  undue  influence,  it  is  evident  that 
while  the  majority  conclude  one  way,  the  minority 
infer  another,  and  both  may  assert  that  their  opinions 
are  correct. 

Although  election,  therefore,  presupposes  a  choice, 
and  determines  the  will  of  the  majority,  or  as  some 
would  say  the  will  of  the  whole,  yet  the  decision  may 
be  affected  in  a  variety  of  respects.  We  consider  it 
true,  however,  that  established  facts  are  in  themselves 
a  unit,  regular  and  harmonious,  and  therefore  become 
fundamental  principles:  if,  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
we  have  those  facts,  which  constitute  a  principle  and 
we  purpose  to  observe  them,  it  is  our  duty  in  the 
next  place  to  follow  the  attributes  or  qualities  which 
flow  from  them — or  in  other  words  practice  the  princi- 
ples we  profess,  otherwise  we  are  on  the  extreme — 
believe  one  way  and  act  another,  which  is  at  once  a 
contradiction  or  incongruity. 

A  deviation  from  the  track  pointed   out,  and   which . 
we  believe  to  be  a  correct   one,    must  either  happen 
through   misguided  judgment,   blind    infatuation,   or 
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contemptible hypocrisy;  for,  as  the  case  maybe,  the  in- 
consistency may  be  classed  under  one  or  other  of  these 
heads. 

It  is  literally  true,  that  from  a  non-adherance  to  all 
the  republican  principles,  we  forget  ourselves,  and 
even  degenerate  from  the  high  character  which  our 
principles  have  guaranteed  to  us,  and  which  we  feign 
would  uphold  to  the  world.  This  degeneracy  of  char- 
acter should  never  be  suffered;  but,  whether-,  public  or 
private,  republican  simplicity  ought  to  be  maintained, 
and  of  this  simplicity  we  have  an  unparalleled  example 
in  the  venerable  sage  of  Monticello,  who,  in  the  candid 
opinion  of  the  writer,  uniformly  made  his  practice  cor- 
respond with  his  professions,  and  even  at  the  present 
dav  observes  as  a  matter  of  principle,  the  use  of  arti- 
cles of  domestic  growth  and  manufacture  in  his  own 
house,  and  on  his  own  person,  as  far  as  can  be  obtained. 
Many  other  examples,  less  prominent,  might  be  enu- 
merated, as  for  instance  the  late  and  highly  respectable 
surgeon  general  of  the  United  States'  army.  Here  is 
republicanism  fully  exemplified;  here  are  patterns, 
which  I  will  defy  all  the  English  manufactures  to  imi- 
tate, however  apt  they  may  be  to  imitate  patterns  of 
American  fabrics,  and  force  them  on  us  for  honest 
home-spun! 

The  "  representation"  of  the  true  American  charac- 
ter abroad,  I  conceive  to  be  of  great  importance;  and 
especially,  with  respect  to  our  ministers,  without  dis- 
tinction, let  them  go  to  foreign  courts  with  "republi- 
can simplicity,"  and  to  look  upon  certain  distinguish' 
ei\  characters,  they  may  meet  with-,  who  are  emphatical- 
ly called  court  v^rr.'in,  not  as  refined  gentlemen,  but 
as  the  old  rubbish  of  a  cock-loft,  unworthy  of  notice. 
8hakespi:are  describes  one  oHhose  gentlemen  of bivod 
in  the  fallowing  character: 

"•  He  hath  been  a  courtier,  he  swears — If  any  man 
doubts  that,  let  him  put  me  to  my  purgation,  i  have 
trod  a  measure;  I  have  flattered  a  lady;  I  have,  been 
politick  with  my  friend,  smooth  with  mine  enemy,  I 
have  undone  three,  taijlors,  I  have  had  four  quarrels, 
and  like  to  have  fought  one." 
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All  the  trappings  of  royalty  are  alike  contemptible; 
the  gondii  butterfly  may  show  his  exUrior,  but  bi  sub- 
stance— alas!  he  has  no  substance.  Who  then,  would 
so  far  disgrace  himself,  his  character,  his  dignify  as  a 
man,  and  his  principles  as  a  republican,  to  imitate  J'se 
fashions  of  the  great!  or  would  class  himself  with  fourl 
vermin!  I  do  not  mean  to  animadvert,  nor  to  east  re- 
flections; but  I  mean  to  say  that  all  our  ambassadors 
at  foreign  courts  should  appear  like  their  &reat  proto- 
types Franklin  and  Jeffkrson,  not  only  in  the  ma- 
nufactures of  their  country,  but  in  the  full  character 
of  republican  representatives;  and  on  no  occasion  what- 
ever, endeavour  to  ape  the  courtier,  pimp,  or  parasiie, 
who  is  virtually  the  rubbish  of  civilized  society,  al- 
though considered  a  necessary  tool,  or  useful  lumber 
for  the  purposes  of  abominable  depravity  and  corrup- 
tion: never  disgrace  the  profession  you  maintain  by 
the  gold,  the  tinsel,  the  embroidery  which  decorates 
your  coat,  which,  as  is  the  fashion  at  some  European 
courts,  is  better  adapted  to  the  juggler  or  mountebaiL 
and  better  suited  to  his  deceptive  character! 

Inasmuch  as  we  respect  the  venerable  names  of 
Frankl  n,  Jefferson,  and  Hancock,  and  the  whole 
host  of  revolutionary  martyrs,  let  us  never  sanction 
such  a  thing  as  a  "  court-dress,"  as  it  illy  becomes  us; 
and  on  every  occasion  let  us  send  our  ministers  and 
consuls  with  our  character  to  the  respective  courts  and 
nations,  there  to  represent  that  political  virtue,  in  which 
we  so  justly  pride  and  glory.  Are  we  to  imitate  the 
fashions,  and  the  folly  of  foreign  courts?  No!  the  very 
idea  is  disgusting;  we  even  sicken  at  the  thought!  If 
it  be  considered  fashionable  to  conform  to  "  court  cus- 
toms," ridiculous  as  they  are,  and  disgusting  as  they 
must  be  to  sober  reason,  pray  let  us  in  the  first  place 
consider  whether  they  are  either  consistent  with  our 
republican  principles,  or  in  accordance  with  the  voice 
of  millions?  For  one  I  answer  No!  If  such  be  the  fact, 
let  us  at  once  abolish  all  ^ew-gaws,  baubles,  trappings, 
and  prescribe  in  their  place,  as  the  peoples'  regulation, 
the  honest  homespun,  and  the  honast  fashions  of  the 
country. 
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We  know  that  our  moral  and  physical  wants  may  be 
supplied,  without  recourse  to  the  principles  and  things, 
of  which  foreign  courts  partake.  They  are  disgrace- 
ful in  themselves,  and  court  vermin  are  more  detesta- 
ble in  their  vaunted  supercilious  sycophantic  charac- 
ter; than  the  most  degraded  and  debased  of  human  na- 
ture. 

By  exhibiting  the  proud  examples  of  unerring  truth, 
being  c.loathed  at  all  limes  in  the  "full  dress!.'  of  re- 
publican simplicity,  and  bearing  the  character  of  the 
nation,  the  political  virtue  of  the  country  would  also 
be  represented.  Franklin  and  Jefferson  exhibited  this 
character;  and  surely  to  imitate  such  men,  so  pre- 
eminently dignified  by  their  plain  appearance  and 
by  their  manners,  would  command  not  only  respect 
but  veneration.  These  geutlemen  not  only  honored 
themselves,  but  they  also  honored  the  nation:  When 
Dr.  Franklin  was  our  minister  abroad  he  was  not  at 
first  recognised  by  the  sycophants  who  were  in  w  it- 
ing,  and  'who  looked  upon  him  as  any  thing  but  an  am- 
bassador. As  soon  however,  as  the  king;  received  the 
Doctor,  which  was  in  a  plain  and  candid  manner  all  eyes 
were  turned  on  him — his  hat,  his  coat,  his  appearance 
were  the  subjects  of  conversation;  but  when  they  dis- 
covered that  every  attention  and  respect  was  paid  to 
him,  on  whom  they  before  looked  with  an  eye  of 
contempt — they  were  now  the  first  to  pay  him  homage, 
and  soon  after  the  Doctor's  popularity  as  a  statesman, 
added  to  his  already  philoshphic  fame,  raised  him  high- 
er at  court,  and  in  more  general  estimation,  than  any 
other  minister.  Although  it  may  be  considered  a  di- 
gression, yet  we  think  it  proper  to  state,  that  such  was 
the  depih  of  talent,  and  the  perfect  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, which  he  possessed,  that  he  literallv  outwitted 
and  oiit-man<viivr>>d  the  two  greatest  cabinets  of  the 
world,  Fsauce  and  Kngland,  and  by  a  judicious  ma- 
nagement hastened  the  period  of  the  acknowledgement 
of  our  independence. 

Although  it  was  not  not  my  lot  to  have  lived  in  thr 
time,  and  therefore  not  an  eye  witness  to  the  transac- 
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nous  of '76,  yet  as  I  can  form  an  opinion  of  the  criti- 
cal moment, . I  consider,  that  with  foreign  enemies  and 
domestic  traitors,  the :  result  of  the  contest  appears  al- 
most a  miracle.  With  what  honest  pride  do  those 
who  pledged  'their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sa- 
cred honor,"  I  mean  the  sages  and  soldiers  of  the  re- 
volution, look  back  to  the  glorious  and  ever  memora- 
ble part  they  performed  in  that  eventlulday;  while,  no 
doubt  with  chagrin  and  mortification,  with  which  they 
may  justly  charge  themselves,  those  who  took  an  oppo- 
site part,  or  who  acted  like  the  snake  in  the  gross,  have 
not  only  to  censure  themselves,  but  many  of  them  have 
to  answer  for  the  blood  of  our  slaughtered  country- 
men. ICPPaoli!  remember  Paoli!!  But  while  forgive- 
ness is  a  virtue,  let  us  throw  a  mantle  over  such  cha- 
racters, and  such  horrid  transactions;  and  learn  to  imi- 
tate those,  whose  disinterested  patriotism  braved  the 
storm,  and  whose  deeds  will  shed  a  glory  from  gene- 
ration to  generation.  Strange  are  the  events  of  time, 
that  General  Washington  was  then  stamped  with  all 
(lie  abusive  and  most  odious  epithets  by  the  disaffected, 
and  now  forsooth!  many  of  the  same  gentlemen  even 
have  the  consummate  impudence  to  stick  his  miniature 
to  tlw  button  hole  in  the  shape  of  a  badge,  and  profess 
the  disinterested  republicanism  of  that  great  soldier, 
patriot  and  statesman!  Men  I  repeat,  who  at  that  day 
would  have  gloried  in  beholding  the  immortal  Wash- 
ington suspended  between  heaven  and  earth;  many  of 
whom  it  is  well  known,  and  which  cannot  be  disputed, 
offered  at  that  time  a  |C7"  reward  for  his  head!  Can 
we— we  the  republicans  of  the  United  States,  look  up- 
on such  characters,  whose  hollow  hearted  hvpocrisy  is 
so  apparent  and  so  proverbial,  as  the  friends  of  and 
identified  with  the  genuine  rights,  liberties,  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  republic!  No!  surely  no. 

That  we  have  proof,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  their 
transactions  during  the  late  war:  let  it  be  observed, 
therefore,  that  "the  tree  is  known  bv  its  fruit."  Let 
me  be  here  understood,  that  all  good  citizens,  of  what- 
ever political  denomination,  or  by  whatever  name  they 
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are  called,  must  unite  their  views,  their  interests  and 
their  principles  for  the  welfare,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity of  our  common  country;  and  those  only,  who  are 
mimical  in  their  hearts  to  our  republican  institutions 
are  the  men  we  ought  to  guard.  Whatever  cloak  they 
may  assume,  whatever  name  they  may  take,  still  the 
prostitution  of  principle  is  equally  detestable;  for  it  is 
neither  name  nor  appearance,  nor  outward  profession, 
that  makes  the  honest  man.  Profit  by  experience,  learn 
wisdom,  and  never  suffer  your  liberties  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  any  one,  without  he  is  first  proved  by  the 
touchstone  of  principle,  and  his  political  profession? 
weighed  '•  in  the  balance,  and  not  found  wanting/' 


CJHAPTER  VII. 


THE  force  of  virtuous  example  we  repeat,  is  power- 
ful. 

Example  set  by  persons,  whose  character  and  sta- 
tion command  respect,  is  productive  of  the  happiest 
effect. 

If  our  executive,  judicial,  and  other  branches  of  the 
general  and  state  governments;  our  heads  of  depart- 
ments; our  representatives  in  congress;  our  state  legis- 
latures; in  a  word,  all  who  are  in  office,  were  to  shew 
examples  of  political  virtue  at  all  times,  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  in  every  respect,  we  have  no  doubt  of  (he 
singular  success  and  advantage,  which  would  result. 

Whatever  may  be  the  station  of  a  man,  whether  in 
or  out  of  office,  he  has  it  in  his  power,  by  his  own  con- 
duct, to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
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that  honourable  and  virtuous  example  is  worthy  of  imi- 
tation. 

Although  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  our  repre- 
sentatives, however  exalted  in  their  station,  are  the 
immediate  servants  of  the  sovereign  people;  yet  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  character  of  the  nation  is  drawn 
more  particularly  from  their  own  character  and  con- 
duct. The  people  are  the  source  of  power  and  autho- 
rity, and  their  representatives  whom  they  appoint  or 
elect,  are  vested  with  that  representation,  which  is 
marked  out  or  defined  by  constitutional  right.  To  be 
consistent,  therefore,  in  the  acknowledgment  of  funda- 
mental principles,  and  in  the  strict  observance  of  all 
the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  vested  in  them,  or 
in  all  matters  and  things  which  appertain  to  their  res- 
pective public  stations,  is  a  proof  that  the  voice  and 
the  will  of  the  people  are  respected  and  observed, 
and  the  constitution  held  sacred  and  inviolate,  not 
considred  a  dead  letter,  nor  figuratively  speaking,  a 
"  ropp  of  sand." 

While  every  citizen  partakes  of  co-equal  rights,  and 
is  bound  to  support  our  inimitable  constitution,  in  the 
spirit  of  mutual  contract  and  obligation,  he  has  also  an 
indefeasible  right  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  thus 
guaranteed. 

Patriotism  is  a  love  of  country;  and  I  conceive,  be- 
sides a  devotion  to  the  political  institutions,  we  em- 
brace also  a  love  for  its  arts,  trades,  manufactures — in. 
a  word,  for  its  industry-  To  be  independent  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  with  respect  to  our  wants  com- 
forts and  conveniences,  we  must  learn  to  do  without 
them;  by  turning  to  our  resources,  which  areas  various 
as  they  are  unbounded,  and  therefore  promoting  a  spi«i 
vit  of  national  Industry  in  all  its  forms.  Tqexclu.de 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture;  to  prefer  our  own;  to 
give  a  laudable  competition  within  ourselves,  by  ex 
eluding  all  foreign  competition;  and  to  advance  the 
honor,  wealth,  and  prosperity  of  the  republic.  Patriot- 
ism, in  this  general  sense,  ought  to  be  adhered  to,  more 
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especially  as  it  is  immediately  cenaected  with  the 
principles  of  freedom,  and  of  genuine  republicanism. 

How  important  are  such  objects  to  our  best  interests, 
and  how  necessary  to  our  independence  as  a  people, 
is  the  promotion  and  protection  of  domestic  industry! 

Examples,  we  have  seen,  have  weight  and  influence; 
let  us,  therefore,  in  imitation  of  Jefferson  and  other 
prominent  characters,  cany  our  practical  professions 
along  with  our  avowed  principles: — let  us  show  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  heart,  by  proving  it. 

In  an  address  delivered  before  the  agricultural  so- 
ciety of  the  county  of  Washington,  by  Z.  B.  Shipard, 
we  have  the  following  remark: — 

"  If  the  people  who  hold  elevated  ranks,  would  come 
forth  the  practical  advocates  of  industry,  the  prejudices 
which  slacken  the  exertions  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  America,  would  soon  become  extinct,  and  the  bles- 
sings of  reformation  pervade  the  various  orders  of  so- 
ciety. Those  blessings  are  health,  contentment,  and 
abundance." 

Suppose  we  do  no  more  than,  as  I  would  express  it, 
confirm  the  principles  of  "76?  We  have  the  lights  of 
wisdom,  and  the  results  of  experience  to  direct  us;  if 
we  deviate  from  the  path,  which  is  pointed  out,  it  is 
our  fault.  Degeneracy  at  any  time,  in  our  political  cha- 
racter, would  be  owing  to  a  non-adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  precepts  of  the  revolution.  Is  it  not  then 
an  imperious  duty — a  duty  enjoined  on  every  member 
of  our  political  compact,  to  add  his  mite  to  the  common 
stock  of  common  happiness;  to  promote  such  objects  as 
advance  our  general  prosperity;  to  adhere  to  such  sys- 
tems of  internal  policy  as  will  insure  internal  wealth; 
and,  generally,  to  do  such  things,  and  promote  such 
objects,  as  will  perpetuate  the  rights,  liberties  and  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States? 

There  are,  it  is  true,  too  many  inconsistencies  or 
incongruities  among  us — we  shall  state  some  of  them: 

It  is  with  no  small  regret  we  find  that  even  with  our 
professing  democrats,  or  republicans,  their  practice  is 
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too  often  at  variance  with  their  avowed  principles.  Jh 
proof  of  this  assertion  we  have  only  to  refer  to  facts 
and  circumstances.  For  instance,  when  a  fw  meet 
together  by  a  notification  altogether  confined  to  a  se- 
lect number,  and  very  modestly  call  or  consider  them- 
selves the  democratic  party  of  a  particular  section  or 
district,  and,  although  a  small  minority,  their  acts  are 
given  as  those  of  the  whole  party  of  the  district— it  is 
undoubtedly  an  usurpation  of  right,  inasmuch  as  the 
party  was  not  called  together  as  suefi,  nor  in  fact  con- 
sulted in  the  measures  proposed.  Proceedings  of  this 
kind,  from  whatever  quarter  they  flow,  are  aristo- 
cratic; for,  by  adopting  them,  Ave  lose  sight  of  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  sound  democracy. 

Caucussing  I  conceive  to  be  another  evil,  and  in 
principle  inimical  to  the  rights  of  all,  inasmuch  as  a 
few  meet  together,  without  any  delegated  right  or  now- 
er  whatever,  and  adopt  measures  contrary  perhaps 
to  the  public  voice,  or,  in  fact,  to  the  principles  of 
sound  policy;  and  those  measures  are  considered  the 
Will  of  the  people,  so  that  they,  in  their  capacity  a* 
freemen,  merely  adopt  the  sentiments  of  the  few,  how- 
ever correct,  while  principle  itself  is  actually  abused. 
I  conceive  as  the  fact  really  appears,  that  this  usurpa- 
tion o!  right,  whatever  may  be  said  in  its  favour,  is 
anti-repubhcan,  and  virtually  an  insult  to  the  sove- 
reignty and  understanding  of  the  people.  Virtue,  ta- 
lent, merit,  and  qualification  for  elective  offices  ou«-ht 
to  be  decided  on  b;/  the  people;  and  instead  of  a  sel^r ; 
body,  who  very  often  take  upon  themselves  the  right 
of  giving  the  preference  to  certain  men  and  measures 
the  selection  should  be  left  to  the  people,  in  whom 
alone  all  right,  all  power,  all  authority  exists. 

Men  who  profess  sound  principles,  by  following  pre- 
cedents so  unjust  and  inconsistent  in  their  nature",  are 
I  fear,  led  astray,  and  made  the  humble  tools  under 
some  feign  pretence,  of  designing  and  self  interested 
men,  who  we  know  in  some  instances  perform  the 
part  of  the  Corsican  patriot  of  Sheridan,  who  measur- 
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<*d  out  his  patriotism  for  his  interest,  and  dealt  out  lus 
principles  to  suit  his  pocket! 

When  any  man,  or  combination  of  men,  of  what- 
ever rank,  standing,  or  station  in  society,  endea- 
vour to  farce  opinions,  principles,  or  measures,  how- 
ever right  or  wronjj,  good  or  bad,  without  pernutting 
or  allowing  their  fellow  citizens,  who  possess  equal 
rights,  powers  and  privileges,  to  reason,  think  and  act 
for  themselves,  according  to  their  own  judgment  and 
belief  in  the  true  spirit  of  republicanism,  they  are  go- 
verned by  false  views;  for  this  coercion  or  compulsion, 
is  derogatory  to  the  principles  of  freedom,  and  is  arbi- 
trary and  unjust  in  its  effect.  What  is  the  design  o 
free' election,  but  to  del  ermine  the  public  voice?  It 
were,  futile,  a  mere  farce,  no  better  than  the  rotten 
borough  sifsUm  of  England,  if  men  did  not  speak  then 
own  sentiments,  and  declare  their  own  will?  To  repre- 
sent property  h  also  anti -republican;  none  but  freemen 
should  either  vote,  or  be  represented.  The  right  ol 
sutfrage,  1  consider  sacred.  > 

While  we  deprecate  any  measure  not  consistent  wit., 
correct  principles,  we  consider  it  right,  and  even  our 
duty,  to  reason  with  and  enlighten  mankind,  so  that 
they  may  judge  of  facts  and  circumstances  in  tneir 
true  light.  By  giving  argumentative  reasoning ,  and 
placing  the  lights  of  truth  in  the  sanctuary  ot  political 
Virtuef  let  us there  leave  them,  so  that  they  maybe 
read  and  examined  without  bias,  prejudice,  or  selt-in- 
terest.  Other  than  this  freedom  is  not,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  having  any  relation  to  republicanism. 

We  know,  that  either  through  design  or  mistaken 
zeal,  in  the  manner  before  stated,  we  are  apt  to  pur- 
sue principles  and  adopt  measures  in  opposition  to 
avowed  professions,  which  savor  of  aristocracy,  and 
opposed  to  the  grand  designs  which  we  uphold  in  the 
terms  Liberty  and  Equality.  Burkb  pronounced  tht 
Dean  of  Glocester,  because  the  latter  wrote  against 
the  colonies  in  '7(5,  and  in  favour  of  the  crown,  one  ot  the  | 
ffourt  vermin;  and  although  a  clergyman,  in  denying 
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thai  he  ever  wrote  for  an  offide,  he  affixed  to  his  doc-la 
ra  ion,  "so  help  me  G?od."     How  many  declare  with 
««  so  help  hie  God"  whq  are  equally  apostates? 

I  merely  ask  tin-  question,  without  referenceto  any 
om._  far  be  it  from  me  to  a<  t  as  a  judge,  an  arbiter,  oj 
a  censors  but  1  make  the  interrogatory  and  every  man 
may  answer  it  in  his  own  conscience. 

Although  political  apostacy  has  been  obviously  ap- 
parent, yet  I  have  the  charity  to  believe,  that  in  the 
republican  party,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  designing 
and  self-interested  men,  republicanism  is  sound  at  the 
core,  and  its  pillar  will  stand  as  a  proud  monument 
>f  i  onsummate  wisdom. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


HOWEVER  grer-tly  devoted  to  the  principles  of  re 
presentative  democracy,  or  of  rational  liberty,  in 
which  1  most  sincerely  believe,  for  they  are  of  divine 
origin,  and  endeavour  myself  to  act  up  to;  yet  I  am 
Candid  to  say,  as  we  before  remarked,  that  we  often 
commit  the  grossest  inconsistency  in  our  professions 
and  practice,  and  even  launch  into  things  with  all  the 
zeal  imaginable  to  promote  an  object,  however  lauda- 
ble in  itself,  by  means  not  consistent  with  genuine, 
liberal,  and  enlightened  principles,  as,  for  instance, 
by  high-handed  dictation,  and  even  proscribing  those 
of  the  same  party  who  do  not  think  and  act  alike. 

We  shall  now  view  the  professions  and  practice  of 
the  federal,  or  more  properly  the  anti-democratic 
party. 


It  is  a  remarkable  pircunistaRcej  that  a  party  should 
exist  in  the  United  States,  whose  practice  is  by  tip 
means  in  conformity  with  its  principles.  This  is  high- 
ly derogatory  to  the  character  of  federalism, according 
to  the  strict  definition  of  the  term.  It  has  been  observ- 
ed, and  I  think  very  correctly,  that  all  republicans,  as 
they  are  devoted  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution 
and  of  the  confederation,  are  federalists,  although  they 
do  not  assume  the  name,  which  has  only  a  relative 
meaning;  while  on  the  contrary,  those  who  are  not 
known  by  that  appellation,  but  by  the  name  of  demo- 
crat or  republican,  are  in  truth  the  only  federalists. — 
Names  are  expressive  in  themselves,  and  convey  a 
meaning  of  some  particular  thing  or  object.  However 
trifling  they  may  be  regarded,  I  consider  them  so  far 
essential  as  to  mark  out  the  line  which  separates  men 
whose  principles  are  known  to  be  as  opposite  as  the 
zenith  and  nadir.  But  to  be  more  explicit,  in  opposi- 
tion to  democracy  or  republicanism  we  should  place. 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  &c.  Every  assumption,  not  con- 
sistent with  the  character  upheld,  or  any  mantle  which 
is  used  to  cover  deformity,  may  be  justly  regarded  in 
the  light  of  dissimulation. 

This  wonderful  *'  political  character,"  at  which  we 
have  often  smiled,  is  a  paradox,  an  anomaly  of  which. 
its  professors  have  at  last  been  ashamed. 

Benevolence,  a  practical  virtue,  truly  amiable  in  it- 
self, has  been  chained  to  this  car  of  "  inconsistency," 
or  used  as  a  stalking  horse,  or  hobby  to  ride  on!  And 
Washington,  alas!  was  the  great  pillar  to  support  a 
tottering  fabric.  His  name,  his  virtues,  both  moral 
and  political,  have  been  prostituted  for  purposes  as 
foreign  to  his  principles,  doctrines  and  opinions,  as  the 
Prince  Regent's  are  to  the  principles  of  democracy. 

Even  federalism,  however  applicable  to  our  union, 
and  embracing  as  we  before  remarked,  the  principles 
of  our  compact,  and  of  course  those  of  our  form  of  go- 
vernment, has  been  used  as  a  mantle  to  hide  political 
depravity.  Republicans  are  true  federalists,  but  fede- 
ralists in  a  body  as  they  call  themselves,  are  not  re- 
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publicans,  but,  being  opposed  to  democracy,  are  vir- 
tually and  in  fact  aristocrats,  and  monarchists!  And 
with  respect  to  Washington,  his  principles  were  not 
©f  their  cast,  nor  his  measures  those  of  a  disordered 
brain.  We  have  seen  in  open  hostility  to  the  very 
principles  by  which  the  union  is  connected,  the  same 
federal  party  in  their  Hartford  convention,  in  their 
pulpits,  in  their  town  and  other  meetings,  and  in  legis- 
lative bodies,  call  for  their  Moses  to  cut  the  cords 
asunder!.' 

While  the  principles  of  Washington,  by  which  I  now 
mean  those  of  their  own  formation,  were  to  accomplish 
the  grand  design  of  instituting  petty  sovereignties,  and 
ef  creating  among  themselves,  a  batch  of  "  noble  blood!" 
even  Othello  was  not  forgotten;  for  the  African  Wash- 
ington Benevolent  Society  was  to  be  a  brilliant  star  ia 
this  constellation  of  political  virtue,  and  its  deeds 
were  to  shed  a  halo  glory.  But  the  saturnalia  is  past, 
and  the  servant  must  still  wait  upon  the  master! 

Like  the  Tartars  of  Koreki,  various  colours,  shades, 
and  appearances,  are  put  on,  and  even  the  "  wooden 
bowl"  is  often  used  to  catch  the  "  mushroom  liquor," 
which  is  "  double  distilled"  from  the  •'  loins  of  knight- 
'hood!"  Neither  imitating  an  English  face,  which  some- 
times appears  like  a  "  map,  patched  up  to  the  fa- 
shion," nor  following  the  craniology  of  Gaul,  the  indi- 
ces of  Lavater,  or  the  facial  angle  of  more  modern  phi- 
losophers, we  have  only  to  contrast  principles  and  pro- 
fessions with  practice.  Taking  for  instance  the  fashion- 
able ladies  described  by  the  Citizen  of  the  world,  who 
wore  two  faces,  we  might  make  comparisons  adapted 
to  the  present  times.  4i  Most  ladies  here,"  says  he, 
w  have  two  faces;  one  to  sleep  in,  and  another  to  shew 
in  company;  the  first  is  generally  reserved  for  the  hus- 
band and  family  at  home;  the  other  put  on  to  please 
strangers  abroad:  the  family  face  is  often  indifferent 
enough,  but  the  out-door  one  looks  somewhat  better; 
this  is  always  made  at  the  toilet,  where  the  looking- 
glass  and  toad  enter  sit  in  council,  aud  settle  the  com- 
plexion of  the  day.'' 
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Now,  reader,  weigh  your  principles  in  one  scale,  and 
your  patriotism  in  another;  if  they  be  in  exact  equi- 
poise, you  are  for  your  country  and  for  its  political 
institutions;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  you  are  found 
wanting  it  will  neither  do  to  throw  self-interest  nor 
British  dry-goods,  nor  your  individual  aggrandisement 
into  the  scale,  for  like  lliero's  crown  we  can  detect  the 
sophistication,  or  adulteration,   and  expose  t lie  fraud! 

But  by  adding  virtue,  and  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  your  intentions, 
you  may  always  maintain  an  equilibrium,  and  preserve 
and  equanimity  of  character  and  of  principle  amid  the 
jarring  and  discordant  elements  which  surround  you; — 
elements,  by  no  means  congenial  with  the  constitution 
of  things,  and  as  foreign,  as  they  are  heterogeneous  in 
their  nature. 

Goldsmith,  in  his  "Citizen  of  the  World,"  very  just- 
ly observe  ,  that  'a  country  possessed  of  freedom  has 
always  two  sorts  of  enemies  to  fear:  foreign  foes  who 
attack  its  existence  from  without,  and  internal  mis- 
creants who  betray  its  liberties  within." 

This  remark  is  undoubtedly  just.  Of  all  enemies, 
the  secret  is  the  most  to  be  dreaded.  In  a  republic 
especially,  where  rational  liberty  is  acknowledged  as 
its  legitimate  birthright,  and  its  principles  so  general 
in  their  application,  we  scarcely  would  suppose  that 
internal  miscreants  did  exist;  but  such  is  the  fact,  that 
we  have  among  us,  however  few  the  number,  some  who 
are  monarchists,  others  who  are  aristocrats,  and  some 
again  who  are  composed  of  sundry  heterogeneous  mate- 
rials, ali  of  whom  either  openly  avow  their  sentiments, 
or  assume  a  particular  covering  to  hide  their  real  prin- 
ciples, views  and  intentions.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
political,  as  well  as  moral  honesty;  indeed  the  latter  is 
essential  to  the  former. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


i¥  we  draw  a  comparison  between  the  patriotism  6] 
our  day,  or  of  one  period,  and  that  of  another,  and 
find  the  first  more  sincere,  firm  and  undaunted  than 
the  last  we  have  reason  to  say,  that  the  love  of  country 
in  its  political  and  other  institutions,  on  which  its  hap- 
piness depend,  is  less  ardent,  less  sincere,  or  in  other 
words  less  patriotic.  It  is  not  the  patriotism,  of  which 
Walpole  speaks  as  derived  from  interest,  but  from 
principle.  But  this  principle  may  degenerate,  unless 
we  uphold  the  truths  and  the  doctrines  on  which  rest 
the  great  pillars  of  wisdom,  and  of  our  country's  good. 
How  all-important,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  recur  to 

lO^ORIGIN.'iL  PRINCIPLES? 

The  present  generation  believe  they  are  as  sincere 
or  true  to  their  country  as  the  former;  but,  as  we  know 
the  United  States  has  maintained  its  honor  and  cha- 
racter, both  on  land  and  water,  the  question  arises 
whether  we  firmly  adhere  to,  and  advocate  all  the 
principles  of  '76,  or  in  other  words  follow  the  patriot- 
ism of  that  day?  To  answer  this  interrogatory,  every 
man  should  examine  himself,  and  see  the  extent  to  which 
his  principles  will  apply,  and  mark  how  far  short  he 
may  be. 

Principles  are  harmonious  in  themselves,  but  appear 
discordant  when  neither  law,  order,  nor  regularity  go- 
vern them:  this  confusion,  is  like  that  of  "  tongues,"  or 
like  old  JVoctambules  jostling  about  in  the  dark. 

A.  B.  &  C.  we  will  suppose  indicate  principle,  par- 
ty, and  self-interest.  As  long  as  A  and  B  are  har- 
monious, B  will  continue  all  powerful,  and  the  union 
be  perfect;  but  if  A  is  used  for  the  purposes  of  i'  and 
through  the  medium  of  B,  there  can  be  no  harmony  be- 
tween A  and  B,  for  this  reason,  that  A  is  prostituted 
for  0,  and  B  is  a  mantle  to  cover  this  prostitution.— «- 


Aud  again,  if  B  be  made  up  or  composed  of  thret*- 
jburths  of  A.  acting  with  B  and  one  fourth  of  A  for  C* 
it  is  evident,  that  as  B  is  used  for  a  cloak  to  the  one- 
Lburth,  the  three-fourths  A.  B.  become  virtually  the. 
tools  of  the  minority,  whose  sole  object  is  to  employ  A 
through  B.  to  accomplish  C.  If  the  eftect  is  to  take- 
place  through  B.  that  portion  of  B.  which  employs  A. 
under  its  sanction  and  support,  for  the  purposes  of  C. 
does  most  assuredly  prostitute  A.  and  thus  far  use 
A,  through  B.  as  a  "  convenience."  Hence,  as  the 
old  proverb  says: 

"  Take  away  the  loaves  and  fishes, 

"  Then  see  who^U  fight  for  empty  dishes." 

There  are  too  many  it  is  to  be  feared,  like  the  Cor* 
•sican  patriot  of  Fielding,  whose  shop  is  his  country, 
and  who  measures  the  prosperity  of  the  latter  by  that 
of  the  former.  This  character  is  drawn  by  him  in  the 
following  extract: 

"  JLook  ye,  gentlemen,  my  shop  is  my  country;  I  al- 
ways measure  the  prosperity  of  the  latter  by  that  of 
ihe  former.  My  country  is  either  richer,  or  poorer,  in 
my  opinion,  as  my  trade  rises  or  falls:  therefore,  sir, 
I  cannot  agree  with  you  that  a  war  would  be  disser- 
■t  iceable;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  the  only  way  to 
make  my  country  flourish;  for,  as  I  am  a  sword  cutler, 
it  would  make  my  shop  flourish;  so  here's  to  war." 

Unsophisticated  principles  may  be  found  more  fre- 
quently in  the  lower,  than  in  the  higher  orders  of  socie- 
ty, I  mean  among  t>e  poorer  classes;  for  the  excessive 
luxuries  of  the  rich,  and  consequent  depravity,  tend 
oot  only  to  demoralize  to  an  extent,  but  also  to  foster 
notions  of  superiority,  which  lead  to  opinions  at  vari- 
ance with  republican  virtue.  Be  this  as  it  is  may,  the 
working  classes  of  society  are  virtually  the  bone,  the 
■itiuscle,  and  the  sinew  of  a  nation  If  comparisons 
were  made,  was  not  Alexander  uponnbis  imperial 
throne  and  with  an  ambitious  spirit,  in  a  worse  condi- 
tion than  Diogenes  in  his  tub?  Yirtae   itself,  however 


powerful,  and  however  bold,  has,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  been  the  subject  of  ridicule  and  contempt  by 
the  abandoned  and  depraved  of  mankind.  Refer  to 
the  character  of  the  great  and  good  Socrates,  who 
except  his  sacrifice  of  a  cock  to  Esculapius,  proved 
firm  and  undaunted;  and  jet,  in  the  hemlock  draught 
he  suffered  persecution  unto  death! 

On  the  other  hand,  such  is  the  excessive  folly  of 
some  men,  who  really  fancy  themselves,  like  a  hypo- 
chondriac who  believes  his  leg  made  of  glass,  as  compo- 
sed of  "  better"  blood,  and  of  course  entitled  to  certain 
exclusive  rights  and  privileges;  as  for  instance,  that 
office  was  created  for  them,  and  they  were  created  for 
office!  How  ridiculous,  how  disgusting  to  the  feel- 
ings of  a  rational  man  who  measures  merit,  worth,  and 
talent  as  it  deserves,  to  be  told  in  a  serious  tone,  which 
1  have  heard  repeatedly,  that  Mr.  Such-aa-one  was 
educated  expressly  for  a  certain  office!!  As  well  might 
we  be  informed,  that  such  an  one  was  born  to  hold  a 
'•  crown  and  sceptre."  To  such  observations  we  shall 
make  but  one  remark — that  the  people  will  appreciate 
merit,  talent,  services,  and  principles,  and  put  into 
office,  those  who  will  best  represent  them  and  maintain 
their  character 

A  man  who  once  held  the  highest  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  people,  but  who  now  sees  and  acknowledges  his 
error,  declared  that  "  he  hoped  he  might  live  to  see  a 
hereditary  chief  magistrate,  and  a  senate  for  life." — 
And  what  pray  did  this  prostitution  of  principle  lead 
to?  As  the  sovereign  people  were  insulted,  they  rose 
in  their  majesty,  in  their  power,  in  their  strength  and 
very  justly  hurled  him  from  his  high  and  exalted  sta- 
tion! And  this  will  eventually  be  the  end  of  all  who  sell 
and  purchase  office,  or  who  measure  out  principles 
either  for  family  aggrandizement,  or  to  suit  the  pocket . 

We  lament,  that  sentiments  highly  anti-republican, 
have  been  advanced  by  men  whom  we  looked  up  to  a^ 
exainples  of  virtue,  and  from  whom  we  ought  to  have 
•expected  better  things.  Let  us  hold  the  mirror  up  to 
nature,  and.  whether  v/e  take  a  microscopic  or  a  teles 
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i  opic  view  of  events  and  circumstance!*,  emieavour 
if  possible  to  see  things  in  their  true  character,  and 
judge  according  to  the  facts  and  premises.  To  pros- 
titute virtue  and  principle  is  not,  and  cannot  be  coun- 
tenanced and  supported;  for,  to  "change  shapes  with 
Proteus  for  advantages,"  is  disgraceful  to  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom,  and  inimical  to  the  character  we  pro- 
less  as  citizens  of  the  republic,  as  members  of  the  same 
political  compact; — holding  as  we  acknowledge  to  do, 
the  principles  of  '76  in  one  hand,  and  oun  magna 
ch'nrta  in  the  other. 

1  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  narration  of 
some  events,  which  fuither  prove,  that  while  virtue 
is  undaunted,  principle  in  itself  is  inflexible. 

When  St.  Pierre  and  his  brave  associates  offered 
themselves  to  Edward  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  at  the 
siege  of  Calais,  we  have  a  remarkable    instance  of 

interested  worth.  "  Edward"  says  he  to  St.  Pierre, 
"  could  only  burn  your  cities,  but  Philippa  conquers 
hearts.*'  The  language  of  the  queen  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  reply  of  St.  Pierre,  are  worthy  of  observation. 
"  You  noble  burghers,  you  excellent  citizens,'  says 
PhIlippa,  "though  you  were  ten  fold  the  enemies  Of 
our  person  and  our  throne,  we  can  feel  uothing  on  our 
part,  save  respect  and  affection  for  you.  You  have 
been  sufficiently  tested  We  loose  your  chains,  we 
miatcti  you  from  the  scaffold,  and  we  thank  you  for 
that  lesson  of  humiliation  which  teaches  us,  when  you 
shew  us  that  excellence  is  not  of  blood,  of  title,  or  of 
station,}  that  virtue  gives  a  dignity  superior  to  that* of 
kirigs;and  that  those,  whom  the  Almighty  informs  with 
sentiments  like  yours,  are  justly  and  eminently  raised 
above  ail  human  distinctions." 

Virtuous  examples,  wherever  they  may  occur,  are 
worthy  of  record.  Our  countryman,  Dr.  Alexan- 
der Macauxey,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age,  exhibited 
he  native  character  of  his  country.  He  suffered  death 
for  the  emancipation  of  South  America,  and. gave  his 
life  as  a  pledge  of  his  principles.  When  he  was  brought 
to  the  place  of  execution,  he  stepped  forward,  and  ad- 


dressed  his  fellow  soldiers.,  who  were  to  follow  him, in 
this  impressive  manner: — 

"  Let  me  be  the  first  to  receive  death,  in  order  that 
I  may  show  yon  how  a  republican  and  an  American 
should  die.  For  my  part,  had  I  at  this  moment  a 
thousand  lives,  I  would  freely  offer  them  up  for  the  noble 
cause  in  which  we  have  fought.  Yet,  brave  soldiers, 
fear  not  for  your  country;  thousands  will  arise  to  avenge 
her."  "It  is  thus,"  said  his  companions,  "  that  we  too 
should  die." 

The  heroic  female  Salabaretta,  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  her  age,  suffered  death  in  the  same  cause  of  li- 
berty, and  exhibited  the  same  rectitude  of  conscience, 
find  exalted  virtue.  When  she  was  taken  to  the  pub- 
lic square  of  Santa  Fee  where  she  was  shot,  or  inhu- 
manly murdered  by  blood-thirsty  miscreants,  she  ex- 
claimed: "  Weep  not  for  me,  but  for  the  slavery 
and  oppression  of  your  dejected  fellow  countrymen, 
and  by  ray  fate  rise  to  resist  the  wrongs  you  so  unjust- 
ly suffer;"  and  immediately  preceding  her  death,  she 
turned  towards  her  executioners  and  said  with  an  audi- 
ble voice:  "Jlssassihs  tremble!  consummate  your  hor- 
rid deeds — quickly  shall  come  those  who  will  avenge 
my  death." 

History  may  quote  the  deeds  of  illustrious  females. 
of  a  Zenobia,  or  of  a  Cleopatra,  it  cannot  produce  its 
equal  to  the  immortal  heroine  Ave  here  notice;  whose 
virtue  and  worth  posterity  will  admire  and  respect. 
till  time  shall  be  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


BEFORE  and  during  the  late  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, anglo-federalism  exhibited  its  features  very  stri- 
kingly; since  the  war,  the  violence  of  party  has  ceased, 
and  the  most  turbulent  are  now  convinced  of  their  for- 
mer error,  and  of  the  purity  of  republican  principles 
and  measures.  It  is  due  to  the  present  administration 
of  the  general  government  to  say,  that  from  the  course 
it  has  taken,  and  the  measures  it  has  recommended 
and  adopted,  parties,  with  respect  to  their  adherance 
fo  principle,  have  become  more  or  less  assimilated, 
and,  with  men  of  sober  reflection,  one  characteristic 
appears  to  be  prevalent: — that  is,  in  supporting  the 
constitution  and  our  confederative  system,  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  republicanism  are  adhered  to. — 
The  extent  to  which  this  conversion  of  the  federal  par- 
ty, and  of  course  the  assimilation  of  principle  has  been 
carried,  may  be  known  if  we  separate  federal  princi- 
ples from  angtpisiic,  properly  so  called,  and  unite  the 
former  with  republicanism.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
affiliation  of  principle,  we  ought  to  remark,  that  in 
that  portion  of  the  federal  party  who  adhere  to  princi- 
ples, which  are  foreign  to  republicanism,  there  must  be 
a  contamination  or  union  with  aristocracy  or  royalism, 
presupposing  on  just  ground,  that  in  opposition  to  de- 
mocracy they  necessarily  exist. 

'In  popular  governments  there  are  two  parties,  which 
from  their  nature,  their  principles,  and  their  views, 
think  and  act  differently.  One  appropriates  to  itself 
certain  rights  and  privileges,  and  endeavours  to  ele- 
vate above,  and  render  itself  independent  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  consequence  of  wealth  and  birth.  Hence,  its 
acts  are  those  of  a  few,  in  which  the  majority  must 
submit  to  the  minority,  who  make  themselves  a  "  nobi 
litv."    This  is  therefore  termed  an  aristocracy.    Here 
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are  the  extremes — minimum  and  maximum. — But 
when  the  party  is  identified  with  the  people,  in  the 
maximum  of  power,  the  sovereignty  must  necessarily 
exist  with  them,  while  it  discards  distinctions  in  poli- 
tical society,  and  adopts  the  language  of  nature,  rea- 
son, aud  religion,  that  all  men  are  born  equal,  and  are 
regarded  equal  in  the  eye  of  all  human  and  divine 
law. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  democracy  is  contained  in 
this  declaration,  and  as  democratic  republicans  are 
the  guardians  of  our  excellent  constitution,  ami  of  our 
invaluable  rights;  ought  we,  on  any  occasion,  to  desert 
our  principles,  or  barter  them  away  for  interested  pur- 
poses? It  is  undeniably  true,  that  our  principles  cannot, 
be  safe  with  men  who  are  hostile  to  them;  names  amount 
to  little;  it  is  principle  we  should  look  at,  and  sedu- 
lously endeavour  to  maintain.  But  how  often  have  we 
seen  names  invented,  petty  divisions  created  and  the 
like;  all  to  subserve  some  local  or  other  interest,  and  each 
section  strenuously  assert  its  adherence  to  principle? 
The  embers  of  animosity  have  been  rekindled,  to  satis- 
fy local  passions,  prejudices,  and  interests,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  grand,  the  noble,  the  exalted  views  of  de- 
mocracy! Look  with  jealousy  on  any  man,  who  would 
give  you  a  "  new  code  of  principles,"  and  would  de- 
nounce you  as  an  apostate,  a  turncoat,  or  a  trimmer, 
because  you  do  not  believe  them  orthodox,  and  follow 
him  through  the  winding  intricacies  of  contemptible  in- 
consistency! Those  who  usurp  fundamental  principles, 
and  would  substitute  others,  are  themselves  apostates, 
traitors,  and  political  hypocrites;  unworthy  of  confi- 
dence, unworthy  of  trust!  How  often  have  members  of 
the  same  family,  and  professing  the  same  principles 
been  divided;  and,  in  buttle  array  have  determined  to 
measure  principles  by  measuring  interests!  Ail  this 
lins  been  effected  by  the  invention  of  names  without 
meaning,  or  by  following;  some  leader  whose  name  is 
generally  home!!  However  virtuous  or  corrupt  a  man 
may  be,  still  I  hold  it  in  utter  abhorrence  to  pin  one's 
faWi  to  his  coat  sleeve,  and  as  equally  inconsistent  to 
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seau,  Helvetius,  Godwin,  Gay,  Trenckaud,  Bol- 

LINGBROKE,    StERNE,    ChURCHILL,    ADDISON,   MlLTON, 
&C.  &C. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  "  legitimate  rights  of 
kings,"  but  from  those  rights  good  Lord  deliver  us! 
Bollingbroke  considers  the  prerogative  of  kings,  and 
of  hereditary  biood  ruling  by  divine  right,  as  the  height 
of  folly.  He  says,  "  a  divine  rigid  to  govern  is  an  ab- 
surdity; to  assert  it  is  blasphemy"  The  notions  con- 
cerning this  divine  institution,  have  arisen  from  an  old 
alliance  between  ecclesiastical  and  civil  policy.  The 
following  anecdote  is  illustrative:  "  I  have  read  in  one 
of  the  historians  of  the  latter  Roman  empire,"  says 
Bollingbroke,  "that  Sapores  was  crowned  in  his 
motkef's  womb.  His  father  left  her  with  child:  the 
magi  declared  that  the  child  would  be  a  male;  where- 
upon the  royal  ensigns  were  brought  forth,  they  were 
placed  on  her  majesty'' 's  belly,  and  the  princes  and  the 
satrapes,  prostrate,  recognized  the  embryo  monarch!" 

As  to  the  social  contract,  Paley  and  Hume  have 
written  largely  on  it;  and  Chaucer  (Works,  edition 
1 5f8)  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  a  man  may  change 
his  government,  or  throw  off  the  yoke  of  servitude, 
whenever  the  terms  of  contract  are  abused.  "  And  take 
this  for  a  general  rule,"  says  he,  "  that  every  counsel 
that  is  enforced  so  strongly,  that  it  may  not  be 
changed  for  no  condition  that  may  betide,  1  say  that 
such  counsel  is 'wicked."  Inasmuch  as  "the  whole 
principle  of  an  original  contract  proceeds  upon  the  ob- 
ligation under  which  we  are  placed  to  observe  our  pro- 
mises," and  "  as  political  society  is  founded  in  the 
principles  of  morality  and  justice,"  it  is  right  that  we, 
for  ourselves,  should  consider  the  premises  of  that  con- 
tract, and  if  an  original  obligation  is  mutually  satis- 
factory, and  ought  to  be  binding.  On  this  principle, 
that  neither  moral  nor  political  justice  was  observed 
towards  the  colonies  of  North  America,  every  foreign 
obligation  was  forfeited,  and  a  new  contract  entered 
into. 

There  are  various  subjects  which  we  might  enume- 
rate as  either  existing  in,  or  derived  from  the  nature 
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of  contracts.  Society  and  government  depend  on  mu- 
tual obligation,  which  may  either  be  perfect  or  imper- 
fect, just  or  unjust,  according  to  the  contract  itself. 
Hence  while  one  obligation  presupposes  and  acknow- 
ledges the  natural  liberty  and  equality  of  mankind, 
another  holds  forth  all  the  evils  which  society  endures, 
arising  out  of  particular  or  antecedent  rights;  as  for 
instance  the  despotic  power  of  monarchs,  which 
amounts  to  absolute,  for  say  they,  "  let  a  sovereign  do 
what  he  will,  all  his  actions  are  just  and  lawful,  be- 
cause they  are  his!!" 

Having  the  light  of  truth  and  of  experience  before  us, 
we  ought  never  to  be  governed  by  theories  false  in 
themselves,  and  practice  contrary  to  fact,  or  the  state 
of  things.  Instead  of  blind  infatuation,  as  we  formerly 
observed,  we  ought  to  substitute  sober  reason,  and  vo- 
lition should  never  be  warped  by  passion,  prejudice, 
and  false  deduction;  unfortunately  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope, while  they  follow  a  policy  for  their  immediate 
interests,  observe  with  respect  to  their  governments 
and  nobility,  an  incapacity  to  think;  and  the  plebeian 
race,  the  subjects  of  despotism,  perform  no  other  part 
than  mere  automatons,  who  are  moved  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of"  noble  blood.J'  Hereditary  right, — ruling 
by  "  divine.'  authority, — superior  birth, — with  props 
upon  props,  both  ecclesiastical  and  political,  with  feu- 
dal lords  and  nabobs;  all  have  sunk  the  plebeian  to 
the  lowest  degradation,  worse  in  fact,  as  mankind  pro- 
fess reason,  than  the  brute  creation,  for  instinct  teaches 
the  brute  to  enjoy  and  partake  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges given  to  it!  Thus  noble  blood  enjoys  the  fruits  of 
plebeian  industry,  and  with  an  established  church,  the 
great  pillar  of  political  corruption,  which  receives  sup- 
port from  the  abominable  exaction  of  tythes,  the  peo- 
ple, whom  God  made  equal,  are  fettered  in  chains, 
and  moral  and  physical  servitude  marks  the  system  of 
tilings.  I  lament  for  the  family  of  man,  when  so  ma- 
ny millions  of  our  fellow  creatures  are  deluded  and 
ground  down  by  oppression,  who  are  now  groaning 
under  the  lash  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy;  but  I  re 
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joice  in  the  fact,  that  the  United  States  exhihits  a  go-, 
vernment  of  reason  and  justice,  requiring  only  to  com- 
plete the  system,  so  happily  commenced  and  so  glori- 
ously finished  in  T6,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  internal  im- 
provements. 


CHAPTER  XL 


WE  are  told,  that  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man,"  and  well  we  might  add  from  our  own  experi- 
ence, what  a  lesson  of  instruction  his  character  pre- 
sents! View  him  morally  or  physically,  we  have  ne- 
vertheless something  to  learn,  something  to  admire,  to 
praise,  to  object,  or  to  abhor.  View  his  traits,  his  fea- 
tures, or  his  habits,  still  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
equally  important  or  advantageous.  To  admire  vir- 
tue and  detest  vice  is  highly  praiseworthy.  The  one  in 
itself  is  all-powerful;  the  other,  in  whatever  shape  it 
may  appear,  or  whatever  form  it  maj  assume,  is  to  be 
abhorred,  to  be  detested!  To  determine  good  from  evil, 
or  virtue  from  vice,  we  need  no  other  aid  than  virtu- 
ous feelings  and  sober  reflection.  We  do  not  require 
the  craniology  of  Gaul,  the  indices  of  Lavater,  or  the 
facial  angle  of  modern  philosophers. 

Reason  left  to  itself  will  combat  and  overcome  er- 
ror; but  unfortunately  for  mankind  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  prejudice  has  frequently  overleaped  its 
bounds,  and  reason  and  judgment  have  been  immola- 
ted on  its  altar. 

As  the  mind  is  formed  by  receiving  impressions  on 
the  sensoriiun  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  edu- 
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cation  should  be  so  directed  as  to  instil  into  the  ri- 
sing generation  those  truths,  which  are  intimately  con- 
nected  with  their   future  happiness  and   prosperity. 
To  improve  the  faculties,  to  enlighten  the  understand- 
ing, to  banish  prejudices  of  every  kind,  and  to  enable 
youth  to  appreciate  all  the  blessings  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty; — it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  they 
should  be  taught  in  the  school  of  wisdom.     Education 
is  all-powerful,  as  well  as  all-important;  to  direct  it 
properly  ought  to  be  our  guardian  care.     I  was>  once 
present  at  the  recitations  in  one  of  our  schools,  and 
was  forcibly  struck  with  the  impropriety  of  suffering, 
or  rather  compelling,  the  youth  to  recite  those  pieces, 
in  which  the  actions,  the  deeds,  the  virtues  of  "  noble 
blood,"  &c.  are  so  highly  coloured,  obviously  instilling 
opinions  into  the  juvenile  mind  detestab'e  in  their  na- 
ture, and  at  variance  with  our  republican  principles. 
In  the  place  of  such  readings  and  recitations,  which 
tend   to  corrupt  and  make  erroneous  impressions  on 
the  youthful  mind,  every  school  should  use  those  books 
which  contain  sentiments  truly  American;  and  on  eve- 
ry occasion  the   teacher  ought  to   consider  it  as  his 
bounden  duty  to  exhibit  the  bright  examples,  which  our 
country  has  produced.     For  instance,  in  the  place  of 
fulsome  and   disgusting  eulogies,  let  pupils  be  made 
to   recite   some  of  our   able  and  patriotic   speeches, 
such  as  Jefferson's  inaugural,   and   Washington's 
farewell  address,   and   other  productions  of   the  like 
character.     But  if  foreign  pieces  are   to  be  prefer- 
red, let  me  recommend,   in  lieu    of  those   which  are 
in   use  in  some   schools,    Kmmefs    truly   celebrated 
speech  before  lord  Norbury,   which  did  honour  to  his 
head  and  heart,  the  account  of  the  siege  of  Calais, 
where  St.  Pierre  and  his  brave  companions  voluntarily 
offered  themselves  a  sacrifice,  on  the  principle  of  vir- 
tue and  disinterested  patriotism.    We  will  not  enlarge 
on  this  subject.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that 
parents,  guardians  and  others,  who  have  the  care  of 
the  morals  of  children,  should  be  particularly  attentive 
to  instil  gorrect  sentiments  of  virtue  and  patriotism 
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ment  to  believe,  that  nobility  rests  in  the  external,  but 
only,  as  Hudibras  says,  in  the  internal  man.  After 
first  impressions  are  thus  made,  prejudice,  the  bane  of 
liberal  views  and  enlightened  principles,  will  be  ex- 
pelled, and  in  time  they  will  be  enabled  to  appreciate 
for  themselves  the  blessings  which  attend  a  free,  libe- 
ral, and  just  government. 

It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  parent  pos- 
sesses erroneous  ideas,  and  draws  false  inferences  from 
things;  but  still,  if  correct  principles  were  uniformly 
established,  there  would  be  a  greater  probability  of 
their  continuance  than  otherwise,  for  it  is  only  igno- 
rance or  prejudice  which  asserts  preposterous  and  ab- 
surd notions,  which  if  once  checked  would  never  re- 
turn, except  we  retrograde  to  the  original  state  of  im- 
becility. 

Before  the  revolution  it  was  considered  even  a  reli- 
gious duty  to  impress  on  the  juvenile  mind  sentiments 
of  loyalty  to  his  majesty;  no  doubt  many  persons  seri- 
ously and  conscientiously  believed  it  to  be  their  duty. 
Of  this  fact  the  following  anecdote  is  in  point:  When 
George  III.  was  crowned,  and  his  coronation  pro- 
claimed at  the  old  court-house  in  Second-street,  a  gen- 
tleman now  living,  who  afterwards  took  a  conspicuous 
and  active  part  for  the  achievement  of  our  indepen- 
dence, when  a  lad  was  sent  by  his  mother  to  hear  the 
proclamation  read,  with  this  charge: — "  Go,*'  said  she, 
li  and  learn  i/our  duty  to  the.  king." 

First-  impressions,  we  all  know,  have  great  weight; 
in  fact,  we  too  often  conclude  on  things  at  first  sight, 
without  as  much  as  examining  into  the  correctness  of 
a  position.  With  the  rising  generation  especially,  we 
should  teach  them  to  know  their  rights,  so  that  they 
may  learn  to  prize  them  when  they  grow  in  years. 
The  subject  of  education,  in  all  its  bearings,  is  high- 
ly interesting;  and  we  deem  it  of  the  first  importance 
to  give  every  attention  to  the  fundamental  principles 
we  have  noticed.  Remember  the  old  adage,  "  As  the 
twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined*" 
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The  rapid  progress  made  in  the  United  States  with- 
in a  few  years,  in  the  physical  sciences  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  universities,  colleges,  and  other  semina- 
ries of  learning  in  every  section  of  our  country,  be- 
speak the  advancement  of  intellectual  improvement 
So  enlightened  are  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
that  whether  we  visit  the  east  or  the  west,  the  north  or 
the  south,  we  find  all  descriptions  of  people  far  re- 
moved from  the  ignorance  of  European  climes.  Al- 
though there  are  many  men  of  distinguished  merit  in 
Europe,  who  give  a  character  to  their  respective  na- 
tions, yet  if  we  take  the  mass  of  their  population  with 
our  own,  the  difference  will  be  as  nine  to  one  m  favour 
of  this  country;  for  here  all  can  read,  and  all  are  ac- 
quainted more  or  less  with  general  knowledge,  whe- 
ther in  the  abstract,  or  in  the  physical  sciences,  and, 
what  I  consider  most  dear,  |C7*  all  feel  and  know 
themselves  as  men,  consequently  partake  of  the  right? 
and  privileges  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  con- 
template  with  a  philosophic  eye  the  physical  and  mo- 
ral constitution  of  man.  Thus  much  for  reason  when 
left  unfettered.  We  rejoice  in  it,  but  tyrants  drea<^ 
it,  and  inquisitors  tremble  at  its  name! 


CHAPTER  XII. 


IT  may  not  be  irrevelant  to  notice  a  few  prominent 
evils  which  exist  among  us,  and  which  ought  to  be  re- 
medied or  abolished. 

Hekiditary  honours  of  any  kind  ought  never  to 
bo  conferred  bv  any  society,  body  or  class  of  people: 
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tor  although  an  association  formed  in  the  different 
states  of  the  union,  may  be  considered  in  itself  as 
highly  praiseworthy,  considering  the  original  princi- 
ples on  which  it  was  established,  and  having  for  its 
object  to  unite  in  one  bond  of  fellowship  the  men  who 
bore  the  tug  of  war,  which  eventuated  in  the  indepen- 
dence of  our  country,  and  to  bring  to  recollection  the 
events  of  which  they  themselves  so  conspicuously,  so 
honourably,  and  so  patriotically  partook; — yet,  consi- 
dering all  circumstances,  we  cannot  uphold  the  princi- 
ple as  republican,  that  the  honours  or  the  laurels,  which 
tiiey  gained  should  be  identified  with  any  but  them- 
selves, or  in  other  words,  transferable  to  the  son  and 
the  son's  son,  and  so  on  in  the  line  of  male  primogeni- 
ture to  the  latest  posterity!  Hereditary  birthright,  he- 
reditary honours,  distinction,  or  preferment,  are  hos- 
tile to  the  principles  of  our  republican  institutions. 

This  is  a  parallel  case  with  the  hereditary  birthright 
of  kings,  and  of  all  noble  blood!  As  well,  if  we  admit 
the  principle,  might  a  society  of  men  of  acknowledged 
viriue  be  instituted,  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  ho- 
nouring themselves,  but  of  honouring  their  posterity, 
w  ho  may  be  as  vicious  in  society  as  the  world  ever 
produced;  and  yet,  because  their  forefathers  possessed 
virtue,  they  of  course  must  be  partakers  of  it!  This  is 
as  absurd  in  effect,  as  the  case  of  a  lawyer  who  endea- 
vours to  make  a  court  and  jury  believe  that  his  cli- 
ent is  an  honest  man,  when  at  the  time  it  is  notori- 
ously known  that  he  is  a  rogue!  I  speak  only  of  the 
principle;  I  do  not  mean  to  impeach  any  man.  I  do 
solemnly  declare,  however,  that  the  men  who  uphold 
such  principles,  are  virtually  friends  to  hereditary 
birthright,  whatever  construction  they  may  put  on  it 
and  are  no  better  in  this  respect  than  the  lords  of  the 
old  feudal  dynasty  of  England. 

Pray,  gentlemen  of  the  state  associations,  did  not 
the  majority  of  the  patriots  of  f76  openly  declare,  that 
they  would  not  belong  to  any  society,  which  conferred 
hereditary  honours;  and  were  they  ever  members? 
Si-.'  Thev  detested  and  despised  any  thius  which  sa* 
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voured  of  the  aristocracy  of  "old'"  England;  and  yet., 
tell  it  not  in  Gath!  a  society  does  exist,  both  anti-re- 
publican and  unconstitutional  in  its  principles  and 
measures,  a  stigma  on  their  own  character  as  patriots, 
as  soldiers,  and  as  men!  Hereditary  birthright,  grow- 
ing in  their  opinion  out  of  the  political  events  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  day,  is  an  insult  to  the  very  princi- 
ples which  they  espoused,  the  country  for  which  they 
fought,  and,  in  a  word,  their  fellow  soldiers,  who  of- 
fered up  their  lives  on  the  altar  of  our  country,  and 
scaled  the  declaration  of  independence  with  their 
blood! 

That  men  may  unite  together  to  partake  of  the  ho- 
nours which  they  themselves  achieved,  is  right;  but  (hey 
have  no  authority  to  say,  that  those  honours  shall  be 
identified  with  their  posterity,  or  shall  descend  from 
father  to  son,  who  hold  it  virtually  true,  that  the  de- 
scendant in  partaking  of  the  blood  of  the  parent,  par- 
takes also  of  the  honour,  the  character,  and  the  virtues 
which  he  gained  or  exhibited  in  the  field  in  1776!  Itis 
itself  a  contradiction,  an  absurdity,  in  which  neither 
reason  nor  justice  can  bear  them  out.  Some  who  have 
notions  of  4<  better  blood,"  and  "  titles  of  distinction," 
&c,  may  be  pleased  with  it;  but  it  illy  becomes  any 
man  who  professes  republican  principles,  to  acquiesce 
in  opinions  so  directly  opposite  to  their  avowed  prin- 
ciples, and  so  inimical  to  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, and  the  constitution  of  the  land! 

Another  evil  of  which  we  complain,  as  equally  in- 
consistent, is  slavery.  Notwithstanding  the  attempts 
Which  have  been  made  to  stop  the  inhuman  traffic,  or 
the  selling  of  "  flesh  and  blood"  to  the  highest  bidder, 
yet  we  are  sorry  to  find  that  it  is  still  persisted  in  by 
some  nations,  and  the  "  slave  trade"  is  still  considered 
i  an  honourable  traffic!  The  names  of  many  might  be 
mentioned,  who,  like  the  benevolent  Howard,  have 
endeavoured  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  this  class  of 
the  human  family,  and  of  their  fellow  creatures  in  ge- 
neral, as  well  as  the  efforts  of  the  different  societies  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery.     Contrary  to  our  declaration 
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of  human  rights,  and  of  our  constitution,  slavery  still 
continues,  and  is  still  disgraceful  and  shocking  to  hu- 
manity! What  is  a  slave,  figuratively  speaking,  but  a 
machine  which  is  put  in  motion,  and  which  performs 
all  the  labour,  the  work,  and  the  toil,  while  its  owner 
enjoys  all  the  profits  and  advantages  it  yields,  except 
that  which  is  absolutely  required  to  keep  it  in  repair, 
or  order. 

But  to  whom  are  we  indebted  for  this  stain  on  our 
national  character?  Is  it  to  the  Dutch,  the  French,  the 
the  Spanish,  or  the  Portuguese?  No!  It  is  to  the  Eng- 
lish. That  very  nation  who  now  charges  us  with  it. 
and  lays  the  unnatural  crime  at  our  door — that  nation 
which  we  are  told  is  a  model  of  moral  virtue,  and  of 
political  perfection! 

The  dean  of  Gloucester,  in  his  "Series  of  Answers, 
&c."  published  in  1776,  speaking  on  the  subject  of  the 
introduction  of  slavery  info  the  colonies  by  the  British, 
observes,  that  "  we,  (the  English)  make  slaves  of  these 
poor  wretches,  contrary  to  every  principle,  not  only  of 
humanity  and  justice,  but  also  of  national  profit,  and 
advantage;  as  I  have  often  proved  in  my  writings  both 
commercial  and  theological: — We,  I  say,  the  boasted 
patrons  of  liberty,  and  the  professed  advocates  for  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind,  engage  deeper  in  this  mur- 
derous inhuman  traffic  than  any  other  nation  whatever: 

—AND  TO  SHOW    OUH    CONSCXENOE,    WE  GLORY    IN    It!" 

This  is  enough;  let  the  English  put  the  charge  to 
themselves,  for  the  "  shoe  fits  its  owner." 

A  worthy,  upright,  and  patriotic  citizen  of  Virginia, 
(a  man  with  whom  I  occasionally  correspond,  and  who 
now  resides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wheeling,  inherit- 
ing the  virtues  of  the  father  of  his  country,  whose 
name  he  so  honourably  bears)  has  before  this  time 
emancipated  his  slaves,  and  in  a  manner  which  would 
reflect  the  greatest  credit  to  his  humanity,  his  justice, 
and  his  republican  principles.  This  gentleman  always 
appears  clad  in  his  own  homespun,  and  is  a  decided 
advocate  for  practical  independence.  His  plan  was  to 
learn  all  his  slaves  some  mechanical  business.    After 
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they  had  acquired  a  knowledge  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  maintain  themselves  by  the  business  in  which 
they  were  instructed,  to  give  them  their  freedom  with 
an  outfit.  He  always  held  the  opinion  that  princi- 
ples and  professions  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  kits 
practice. 

How  many,  I  would  respectfully  ask,  who  profess, 
both  morally  and  politically,  the  principles  of  co-equal 
rights,  would  exhibit  in  this  manner,  and  with  a  clears 
devout,  and  upright  conscience,  such  proofs  of  their 
devotion  to  the  noble  cause  of  rational  freedom?  On 
every  occasion  I  sincerely  believe,  that,  in  this  excel- 
lent man,  principles  and  practice  went  '  hand  in 
hand." 

Another  evil,  which  ought  to  be  abolished,  is  the  in- 
carceration of  the  body  for  debt,  as  it  is  evident 
that  it  has  not  the  intention  contemplated. 

Nothing  is  more  absurd,  more  contrary  to  reason, 
fact,  and  experience  than  the  confinement  of  a  person 
in  a  jail  for  debt,  in  order  that  the  creditor  may  com- 
pel tne  debtor  to  discharge  a  demand,  when  it  is  out  of 
his  power  by  misfortune.  Reason  and  justice  re- 
volt at  the  very  idea.  Whatever  feudal  barbarism,  of 
which  imprisonment  for  debt  is  a  remnant,  and  is  a 
substitute  for  the  selling  of  a  debtor,  or  the  advocates 
for  corporeal  punishment  may  speak  in  its  favour,  al- 
though imprisonment  is  here  regulated  by  the  laws  of 
insolvency,  it  is  inconsistent  with  its  own  object,  con- 
trary to  justice  and  humanity,  and  derogatory  to  the 
principles  we  profess.  If  coercion  be  necessary  when 
fraud  is  practised  to  deceive  a  creditor,  I  would  make 
no  difference  between  the  person  thus  guilty  and  a 
common  felon.  But  to  imprison  an  unfortunate  man, 
however  honest  and  well  disposed,  merely  because  he 
ivas  unfortunate!  and  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  satisfy 
his  creditor,  is  an  insult  to  the  justice  and  benevolence 
of  the  Great  Supreme,  and  to  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture. Furthermore — imprisonment  never  has  nor  ever 
will  pay  a  debt:  for,  as  I  before  remarked;  however 
bones!  and  well  disposed  a  man  may  be  to  discharjr^  a 
K  2 
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clarm  if  he  had  it  in  his  power,  it  is  certain,  that  if  he 
is  compelled  to  seek  refuge  within  the  walls  of  a  pri~ 
son,  or  is  dragged  into  confinement,  or  incarcerated  in 
a  bastile,  to  suffer  both  in  body  and  mind  for  the  sin 
of  owing  a  man,  and  not  having  the  mean>  of  paying 
him;  it  is  ten  to  one,  should  he  ever  become  weal- 
thy, jf  from  his  former  sufferings  he  would  pay  a 
cent  of  tho^e  debts  which  placed  him  there;  but  on 
the  contrary  those  from  whom  he  received  mercy  and 
forbearance,  and  to  whom  he  was  also  indebted,  would 
have  a  preference  to  every  other.  This  is  precisely 
the  operation  of  this  system  of  barbarism;  I  say  barba- 
rism, for  you  virtually  treat  a  man  by  incarceration  as 
if  he  were  a  criminal,  when  lo!  the  crime  of  which  he 
is  guilty,  and  for  which  he  is  accused  and  committed, 
is  no  other  than  being  indebted  without  the  means  in 
his  power  of  extricating  himself!!!  I  ask  any  man  of 
sober  reason  and  reflection  if  this  is  correct;  if  it  cor- 
responds with  our  constitution,  or  with  our  enlightened 
wisdom? 

"  The  confinement  of  any  debtor,"  says  Johnson. 
Idler  I.  p.  121.  "  in  the  sloth  and  darkness  of  a  prison 
is  a  loss  to  the  nation,  and  no  gain  to  the  creditor;  for. 
if  the  multitude  who  are  pining  in  those  cells  of  mise- 
ry, a  very  small  part  is  suspected  of  any  fraudulent  act 
by  which  they  retain  what  belongs  to  others.  The  rest 
are  imprisoned  by  tlio.  wantonness  of  pride,  the  malig 
nity  of  revenge,  or  the  acrimony  of  disappointed  ex- 
pectation. 

"  Those  who  made  the  laws  of  insolvency  have  ap- 
parently supposed,  that  every  deficiency  of  payment  is 
the  crime  of  the  debtor.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  ere? 
ditor  always  shares  the  act,  and  and  often  more,  than 
shares  the  guilt,  of  improper  trust. 

"  He  whose  debtor  has  perished  in  prison,  though  he 
may  acquit  himself  of  deliberate  murder,  must  at  least 
have  his  mind  clouded  with  discontent  when  he  consi- 
ders how  much  another  has  suffered  from  him;  when 
\t  thinks  of  the  wife  bewailing  her  husband,   or  Ihe 
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have  earned" 

Besides  these  remarks,  which  are  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, I  would  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  reader 
Mr.  Burke's  speech  at  Bristol,  page  21  to  25,  where 
the  subject  is  fully  developed,  and  which  applies  to  all 
countries.  ''•  We  turn  loose,"  says  he,  "  three  or  four 
thousand  miserable  wretches,  corrupted  by  the  habits. 
debased  by  the  ignominy  of  a  prison."  Viewing  all 
the  circumstances,  he  adds,  "  Take  it  as  you  will,  we 
commit  injustice.  Credit  has  little  or  no  security 
in  this  country.  I  speak  in  a  commercial  assembly. 
You  know  that  credit  is  given,  because  capital  must 
be  employed:  that  men  calculate  the  chances  of  in- 
solvency; and  that  they  either  withhold  the  credit 
or  make  the  debtor  pay  the  risk  in  the  price.  The 
counting  house  has  no  alliance  with  the  jail.  Holland 
understands  trade  as  well  as  we,  and  there  was  not, 
when  Mr.  Howard  visited  Holland,  more  than  one 
prisoner  for  debt  in  the  great  city  of  Rotterdam  Al- 
though lord  Beauchamp's  act  has  already  preserved 
liberty  to  thousands;  and  though  it  is  not  three  years 
since  the  last  act  of  grace  passed,  yet  by  Mr.  How- 
ard's last  account,  there  were  near  three  thousand 
again  in  jail."  Such  is  the  arbitrary  and  unjust  ope- 
ration of  imprisonment  for  debt. 

One  circumstance  we  shall  here  state:  that  in  order 
to  relieve  insolvent  debtors,  the  country  requires  a  na- 
tional bankrupt  law,  which  should  guard  the  rights  of 
ihe  creditor  as  well  as  those  of  the  debtor. 

Besides  the  rights  which  a  uniform  bankrupt  law 
gives  to  the  creditor,  the  debtor  would  undoubtedly 
possess  all  the  benefits  he  could  reasonably  ask  or 
require:  in  fact  the  rights  of  both  would  be  guarded, 
and  credit  maintained  on  an  equality  in  all  the  states  of 
the  union.  A  writer  in  the  Democratic  Press  of  No- 
vember 30th,  1818,  observes,  "That  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  credit,  can  doubt  that  a  uniform 
system  of  bankruptcy,  by  rendering  debts  more  secure. 
mast  srive  new  force  to  credit."    That  the  maintenanrt 
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of  credit  is  all  important,  whether  to  the  merchant, 
fanner,  manufacturer,  or  tradesman,  is  a  truth  which 
cannot  be  doubted;  for  as  the  writer  alluded  to  ob- 
serves, that  "  credit  is  the  confidence  which  is  had  in 
the  capacity  and  the  willingness  to  fulfil  a  contract  by 
those  who  enter  into  a  contract.  It  is  affected  and  go- 
verned, 

"  1st,  by  the  certainty  of  punctuality. 

"  2d  by  the  certainty  of  safety." 

View  the  subject  in  every  light,  and  the  same  con- 
clusion must  be  drawn,  that  a  uniform  system  of 
bankruptcy  is  required  on  the  principle  of  equal  jus- 
tice, and  for  the  support  of  credit.  We  have  seen 
the  descision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
and  surely  after  this,  but  one  opinion  ought  to  prevail; 
a  decision,  in  my  humble  opinion,  which  puts  to  rest 
9ome  of  the  points  in  argument.  As  to  a  general  bank- 
rupt law  "  bearing  hard"  on  the  agriculturalist,  manu- 
facturer, and  tradesman,  and  fa vouriug  only  the  mer- 
cantile interest,  the  idea  is  too  absurd  for  a  moment's 
reflection. 

Another  and  the  last  evil  we  shall  here  notice  under 
which  society  labours,  is  duelling: — a  practice  not 
only  disgraceful  in  itself,  but  in  every  respect  incom- 
patible with  virtuous  feeling,  and,  in  its  tendency, 
like  an  ignis  fatuus,  misleads  reason  aud  sober  judg- 
ment. The  evils  which  mankind  bring  on  themselves 
are.  for  the  greater  part,  as  was  justly  observed  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  the  result  of  a  false  estimate  of  things.  The 
vices  and  follies  of  human  nature,  are  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  this  remark-  Independent  of  the  anti-moral 
principles  which  duelling  inculcates,  it  is  neither  a 
mark  of  honour,  nor  a  mark  of  bravery.  Even  Wash- 
ington gave  proof  that  virtue  and  honour  did  not  ex- 
ist in  inhuman  murder.  Let  every  man  guilty,  or 
who  may  aid  in  the  crime,  be  viewed  as  an  outlaw  or 
ha  disfranchised,  and  considered  unworthy  of  holding 
■any  office  of  trust  or  profit.  The  present  law  of  Vir- 
ginia, if  my  memory  serves  me,  goes  to  this  point,  and, 
with  reg-ard  to  its  effect,  has  been  the  most  salutary. 
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Formerly  duels  ensued  almost  daily,  and  for  the  most 
trivial  causes;  but  now  they  are  rare,  and  a  duellist  is 
considered  next  to  a  murderer. 

The  following  remarks,  taken  from  the  Village  Re- 
i  ord  are  worthy  of  notice: 

"  The  truth  is,  both  the  privileged  and  outlawed 
murderer  are  equally  enemies  to  society.  Let  the  in- 
strument of  death  be  a  knife  or  a  musket,  and  it  is 
shocking  to  every  feeling  and  enlightened  mind,  to 
contemplate  the  delusion  of  men  in  lavishing  the  high- 
est  applause  on  men  who  can  deliberately  sacrifice  the 
lives  of  their  fellow-mortals  to  the  idol  of  false  ho- 
nour, while  they  will  condemn  to  death  the  man  who 
kills  in  a  time  and  manner  most  convenient  for  him- 
self. Can  it  be  that  such  inconsistencies  have  escaped 
the  view  of  enlightened  legislators?  "  It  is  a  pity," 
says  Addison,  "  but  the  punishment  of  these  mischie- 
vous notions,  should  have  in  it  some  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  shame  and  infamy,  that  those  who  are 
slaves  to  them  may  see,  that  instead  of  advancing 
their  reputations,  they  lead  them  to  ignominy  and 
dishonour  Death  is  not  sufficient  for  those  who  make 
it  their  glory  to  despise  it — but  if  every  one  who  fought 
a  due!  were  to  stand  in  a  pillory,  it  would  quickly  les- 
sen the  number  of  these  imaginary  men  of  honour,  and 
nut  an  end  to  so  absurd  a  practice. 

''•  When  honour  is  a  support  to  virtuous  principles, 
and  runs  parallel  with  the  laws  of  God  and  our  coun- 
try, it  cannot  be  too  much  cherished  and  encouraged; 
but  when  the  dictates  of  honour  are  contrary  to  those 
of  reason  and  equity,  they  are  the  greatest  depriva- 
fiou  of  human  nature,  by  giving  wrong,  ambitious,  and 
false  ideas  of  what  is  good  and  laudable;  and  should 
i'uerefore  be  exploded  by  all  governments,  and  driven 
out  as  the  bane  and  plague  of  human  society."  We 
•jhall  only  remark  upon  this  extract,  that  we  are  no 
advocates  for  sanguinary  punishment  for  any  crime — 
neither  for  those  indignities  which  bring  disgrace  ra- 
ther on  4he  perpetrator  than  the  crime  for  which  he  is 
punished;  but  let  editors  of  newspapers  do  their  duty 
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io  speaking  of  these  crimes,  and  we  shall  not  much 
longer  have  cause  to  regret  that, 


'*  Equal  crimes  unequal  fates  have  found, 

And  while  one  villain  swings,  another's  crown'd." 

In  "  Brydone's  Tour  through  Sicily  and  Malta/'' 
vol.  i.  pag^e  236,  we  have  an  account  of  a  very  singu- 
lar law  ot  the  knights  of  Malta  on  duelling,  which  we 
shall  here  insert. 

"  Perhaps  Malta  is  the  only  country  in  the  world, 
where  duelling  is  permitted  by  law.  As  their  whole 
establishment  is  originally  founded  on  the  wild  and 
romantic  principles  of  chivalry,  they  have  ever  found 
>t  too  inconsistent  with  its  principles  to  destroy  duel- 
ling; but  they  have  laid  it  under  such  restrictions  as 
greatly  to  lessen  its  danger.  These  are  curious  enough. 
The  duellists  are  obliged  to  decide  their  quarrels  in 
one  particular  street  of  the  city;  and  if  they  presume 
to  fight  any  where  else,  they  are  liable  to  the  rigour 
of  the  law.  But  what  is  not  less  singular,  and  much 
more  in  ther  favour,  they  are  obliged,  under  the  most 
severe  penalties,  to  put  up  their  swords,  when  ordered 
so  to  do  by  a  woman,  a  priest,  or  a  knight.  Under 
these  limitations,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city,  one 
would  imagine  it  almost  impossible  that  a  duel  could 
ever  end  in  blood;  however,  this  is  not  the  case.  A 
cross  is  always  painted  on  the  wall  opposite  the  spot 
where  a  knight  is  killed,  in  commemoration  of  his  fall. 
We  counted  about  twenty  of  these  crosses. 

"  About  three  months  ago,  two  knights  had  a  dispute 
at  a  billiard  table.  One  of  them,  after  giving  a  deal  of 
abusive  language,  added  a  blow;  but  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  Malta,  (in  whose  annals  there  is  not  a  si- 
milar instance,)  after  so  great  a  provocation,  he  abso- 
lutely refused  to  fight  his  antagonist  The  challenge 
was  repeated,  and  he  had  time  to  reflect  on  the  conse- 
quences, but  still  he  refused  to  enter  the  list. — He 
was  condemned  to  ma.k a  amende  honourable  in  the  great 
church  of  St.  John,  for  forty-five  days  successively, 
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then  to  bejconnned  in  a  dungeon,  without  light,  for  live 
years,  alter  which  he  is  to  remain  a  prisoner  in  the 
castle  for  life.  The  unfortunate  young  man  who  re- 
ceived the  blow  is  likewise  in  disgrace,  as  he  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  wiping  it  out  in  the  blood  of  his 
adversary.  This  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  very  sin- 
gular affair,  and  is  still  one  of  the  principal  topics  of 
conversation.  The  first  part  of  the  sentence  has  al- 
ready been  executed,  and  the  poor  wretch  is  now  in 
his  dungeon.  Nor  is  it  thought  that  any  abatement 
will  be  made  in  what  remains." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  "great"  influence  of  family  and  wealth, 
<  hums  more  importance  and  respect  than  it  deserves-. 
In  fact,  I  consider  it  an  absurdity,  as  it  is  inconsistent 
with  reason,  and  the  principles  of  republicanism  Pow- 
er and  prerogative  obtained  either  by  "birth,"  or 
wealth,"  is  exhibited  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  and  in  all 
the  little,  sometimes  in  all  the  well  defined  features  of 
aristocracy.  What  can  be  more  absurd,  more  disgusting 
to  the  feelings  and  to  sober  reason,  than  to  hear  cer^ 
tain  characters  eulogized  because  they  sprun*  fvom 
certain  families,  who  pretend  to  hold  a  « distinct 
rank"  from  the  circumstance  of  birth  and  wealth. 

It  is  the  height  of  presumption  or  of  arrogance'to  be 
told,  that  Mr.  Such-an-one  has  descended  from  a 
"great"  family,  possesses  "great  weight  and  influ- 
ence," and  his  "name"  would  impart  dignity  and 
tmyottance.  either  to  an  association  or  a  party!  Dis- 
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tinctions  we  have  frequently  said,  are  anti-republicau, 
and  with  respect  to  "  family"  the  absurdity  is  becom- 
ing more  obsolete,  or  like  an  old  musty  statute  out  of 
date;  for  with  all  our  family  consequence, 

«  The  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man." 

Plain  honesty,  in  the  true  homespun  fashionM*  more 
merit  and  virtue,  than  all  the  tinsel  trappings,  or  the 
pageantry  of  wealth  and  family  distinction. 

Men  of  family,  with  us,  no  doubt  received  their  ti- 
tles before  '76,  which  has  continued  with  them,  in  their 
own  opinion,  to  this  day!  The  tawny  savage  or  abori- 
gine of  the  forest  is  content  to  share  his  family  ho- 
lours  with  his  brethren.  If  you,  «  gentlemen  of  fami- 
ly," were  to  exhibit  your  skill  in  our  forum  aud  prove 
your  '  descent  of  blood"  by  your  own  gladiatorship, 
there  would  be  some  merit  in  that  distinguished  ho- 
nour. Do  not  be  put  to  the  blush  when  I  inform  you, 
that  your  forefathers  were  mec/mnics—honest,  sober, 
industrious  mechanics!  A  man  might  as  well  be  born 
a  mechanic,  and  I  assure  you  much  better,  than  to 
be  a  half  starved  lawyer,  doctor,  or  divine,  who  like 
the  gentlemen  at  the  inns  of  court  make  a  dash  one 
day,  at  the  expense  of  six  days  starvation,  and  per- 
haps tuck  on  a  dickey  for  the  want  of  &  shirt! 

It  is  not,  however,  the  profession  I  look  at,  but  the 
abominable  folly  of  »  self"— self-sufficiency,  se li-im- 
portance,  and  the  «  pride"  of  family!  «  Self"  is  always 
a  great  man,  and,  like  Atlas,  would  carry  the  world 
upon  his  shoulders!  „    ,;    . 

The  poetic  lines  of  Churchill  may  be  applicable  to 
the  subject. 

"  A  mere,  mere  lord,  with  nothing  but  his  name, 
Wealth  all  his  worth,  and  title  all  his  fame, 
Lives  on  another,  is  himself  a  blank; 
Thankless  he  lives,  or  must  some  grandsire  thank 
For  smuggled  honours,  and  ill-gotten  pelf. 

Pryden.  in  his  Wife  of  Bath,  very  justly  remarks: 
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*'  Know  then,  my  lord,  nobility  of  blood, 
Is  but  a  glittering  and  fallacious  good; 
The  noble  man  is  lie  whose  noble  mind 
Is  filled  with  inborn  worth,   unborrowed  from  his 
kind." 

Who  are  guilty  of  the  act  of  giving  consequence  and 
importance  to  the  "  well  born,"  or  to  arrogated  digni- 
ty? You,  who  look  up  to  family,  who  stamp  them 
great,  who  court  them  for  their  smiles,  and  really  give 
weight  even  to  the  vacuity  of  the  brain,  and  swear  that 
that  there  is  "  substance"  where  there  is  none!  I  am 
'  pleased,  however,  to  discover  that  this  egregious  ab- 
i  surdity  is  wearing  off;  and  following  the  idea  of  Dr. 
Watts,  the  man  is  now  measured  by  his  mind,  as  well 
as  by  his  virtue,  his  morality,  his  goodness,  and  up- 
right character.     As  Pope  truly  says,— 

"  What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards? 
Alas!  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards." 

Prejudice,  bigotry,  superstition,  superiority  of  blood, 
family  distinction,  constituting  family  aristocracy,  &,c. 
now  flee  before  enlightened  reason  and  unbiassed 
judgment. 

We- next  proceed  to  examine  another  absurdity:  name- 
ly, giving  importance  to  monied  men  in  consequence  of 
tiieir  wealth.  Have  we  not  often  heard,  that  because 
such  a  man  is  rich,  his  opinions  ought  to  have  weight, 
— that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  length  of  his  purse! 
when  in  fact  the  opinion  of  a  poor  man,  whose  misfor- 
tune it  is  to  possess  only  what  God  has  given  him,  his 
skin  and  bones,  ought  to  have  an  equal  weight,  his 
opinion  being  reasonable  and  just.  This  is  a  proof,  that 
any  man  whose  means  of  acquirement  have  been  am- 
ple, is  entitled  to  more  respect  than  another  whose 
money,  from  "its  weight"  acts  precisely  as  the  ballast 
of  a  ship  —that  is '  fCT*  to  he  p  him  from  overselling! 
But  such  is  the  habit  of  the  world,  that 'there  is  always 
some  fir*t  appearance:  a  well  dressed  man,  who  supports 
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Ills  carriage,  his  livery,  his  half  a  dozen  servants,  and 
is  what  is  termed  purse  proud,  assumes  to  himself  in  the 
first  instance  a  great  deal  of  importance,  and  in  the  next 
[dace  is  confirmed  in  his  oivn  opinion  by  the  excessive 
weakness  and  folly  of  others — who  consider  him  a 
man  of  "  dignity"  and  absolutely  give  weight  to  the 
most  absurd  notions  and  opinions  he  may  utter,  and 
who  look  upon  his  family  in  all  its  branches  and  de- 
licate ramifications,  as  possessing  superiority  both  in 
birth  and  character!!!  We  shall  pass  over  this  subject, 
however,  to  notice  the  effect  of  wealth. 

Monied  institutions  often  become  monied  aristocra- 
cies, and  frequently  prejudice  and  passion  instead  of 
reason  and  reflection,  mark  the  character,  and  govern 
the  official  conduct  of  bank  directors.  I  have  known, 
in  a  system  of  speculation,  adopted  by  some  of  the 
gentlemen,  that  when  certain  good  paper  came  before 
them  for  discount,  it  was  rejected,  when  their  own  pa- 
per was  "  done," — after  'which,'  the  same  money  was 
employed,  through  proper  agents,  commonly  called 
brokers,  in  purchasing  up  the  same  rejected  notes  at 
two  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  frequently  the 
notes  thus  bought  came  with  a  second  or  third  indor- 
ser  before  the  same  gentlemen,  and  were  discounted; 
so  that  shaving,  especially  with  other  people's  money, 
is  an  honourable  profession,  and  still  a  director  guilty 
of  the  act  is  an  M  honourable  man  " 

That  public  opinion  has  been  directed  by  monied 
institutions  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  doubted;  but  the 
people  are  determined  to  put  down  every  thing  of  the 
sort,  which  savours  of  high  handed  aristocracy.  I  have 
known,  that  when  the  direction  of  some  of  these  insti- 
tutions was  in  the  hands  of  a  particular  party,  the  op- 
posite suft'ered  persecution,  for  their  notes  were  thrown 
out;  not  content  with  this,  all  the  windows  were 
opened,  like  so  many  embrazures  of  a  fortress,  and  a 
constant  discharge  of  paper  balls  was  kept  up  at  the 
assailants  for  having  the  impudence  and  assurance  te 
.offer  their  paper! 
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It  is  a  lamentable  truth  that  a  great  deal  of  incon- 
sistency has  and  still  marks  the  official  character  of 
bank  directors: — accommodation  one  day,  rejection 
the  next — no  money — no  money — so  many  dollars  in 
our  vaults — a  batch  of  paper,  &c.  when  behold,  the  di- 
rectors have  learnt  the  great  secret  of  accommodating 
themselves,  and  even  have  occasion  to  use  alt  the  mo- 
ney the  bank  has  to  loan.  We  may  say  it  was  not  s» 
in  time  back.  True,  we  had  then  no  '•  batch*'  of  banks; 
and  at  a  time,  little  or  no  public  credit — but  the  cre- 
dit and  the  character  of  the  people  were  enough.  Look 
at  Robekt  Morris,  whose  name  ought  to  be  held  in 
veneration.  He  supported  his  credit  not  on  banks, 
and  maintained  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  the  honour, 
the  character,  and  the  dignity  of  his  country. 

Banks  may  become,  not  only  oppressive,  but  a  great 
evil  to  society,  or  if  properly  conducted  may  do  good; 
but  from  the  excessive  corruption  which  exists  with, 
and  grows  out  of  them,  I  candidly  aver  that  I  consi- 
der many  of  them  a  public  nuisance, — a  public  nui- 
sance for  private  convenience!  VVe  all  know,  that 
banks  have  been  used  as  engines  of  power,  to  subserve 
some  particular  purpose:  that  they  forestalled  public 
opinion    was  obvious  in  the  "  reign  of  terror." 

There  are  mamy  evils,  which  arise  or  grow  out  of 
the  banking  system.  So  long  as  money  possesses  so 
much  influence  as  it  does,  it  is  evident  that  banks  will 
continue  as  engines  of  power,  and  be  subject  to  the 
control  of  designing  men. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  if  properly  conducted,  banks 
may  be  useful;  for  they  may  aftbrd  capital  to  the  ho- 
nest and  industrious,  and  if  proper  usebema^e  of  it, 
mutual  benefit  would  doubtless  be  the  effect.  Take 
the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  considering  the  manner 
they  have  been  directed,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sav- 
ins:, that  the  amount  of  evil  far  exceeds  the  quantum 
of  good  they  effect.  This  the  writer  has  frequently 
seen,  and  in  some  respects  very  severely  felt. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  banks,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  their  money,  have  oftentimes  assumed  ;\. 
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high  aristocratic  ground,  and  public  opinion  has  been 
more  or  less  governed  by  them.  It  is  well  known, 
(h;\t  men  who  have  been  largely  indebted  to  these  in- 
stitutions, hut  who  held  opposite  political  sentiments, 
babe,  from  thai  and  other  circumstances  connected  wiih 
it,  been  compelled  to  remain  ■  quiet,"  court  the  smiles 
of  their  directors-, and  to  "  curry  favour"  in  even  shape. 
•  !■    • '  dd  be  devised*    So  much  for  monie'd  influence! 

ti  rrfohey  is  thus  to  warp  the  judgment,  conscience, 
and  opinions  of  men,  which  1  conceive  to  be  a  most 
an  warrantable  influence,  come  from  what  quarter  it 
mays  ;  \*.  high  time  that  such  aristocracies  should  be 
<fu('j;.'.  aw ,r, .  Tin*  axe  should  be  put  to  the  root  of  the 
Hjitify  no  r.i.i'ur  whether  it  b<>  great  or  small,  anil  the 
poison  should  be  avoided,  as  not  only  deletereoue,  but 
deadly  in  its  cflfe(  I. 

.  Banks  operate  fehrdngh  a  thousand  channels,  and 
their  operation  is  felt  by  all  classes  and  conditions,  of' 
tyhich  society  at  large  may  justly  complain.  Bnt  the 
drain  of  specie,  which  ROW  appears  to  be  so  gene- 
rally fe»!t,  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  source  which  very 
few  appear  to  have  given  a  thought — namely  the  influ- 
ence of  our  "  jnstinii  (finba$6adors,,i  quoting  the  words 
of  the  celebrated  banker  of  New-York,  Mr.  Jacob  Bar- 
ker, hi  o:her  words,  the  drain  of  our  solid  wealth  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  Knglish  manufacturers,  mer- 
th.ui is,  and  agents.  So  much  for  preferring  Brit 
•nioiis  to  honest  homespun! 

T'>  keep  the  money  in  the  country,  encourage  am! 
protect  American  manufactures.  Foreign  ports  are  ge- 
rieraUy  shul  Against  our  produce;  therefore,  the  agri- 
culturalist must  suffer,  it  a  domestic  market  be  mil 
created.  Place  the  manufacturer,  says  the  venerable 
J»TC  r.usoN,  by  the  side  of  the  agriculturalists,  and 
lien  a  market  will  be  found  for  our  own  produce.  \\\ 
on  the  contrary,  we  (hpvnd  on  foreign  markets,  surel\ 
that  dependence  will  he  precarious  ami  uncertain;  Ibi 
one  day  foreign  ports  will  be  shut,  another  day  open  to 
us,  all  to  answer  their  own  purposes,  or  to  suit  their 
own  wants.     We  shall  make  but  one  remark  for  thy 
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-present: — that  if  we  place  our  dependence  on  foreign 
nations  to  supply  our  wants,,  we  never  can  be  practi- 
cally independent;  and  instead  ol  absolutely  enriching 
out  own  country  by  encouraging  our  industry  we,  by 
preferring  foreign  articles,  enrich  a  foreign  state,  and 
people,  and  impoverish  ourselves.  Nor  is  this  all;  a. 
balance  of  many  millions  is  against  us,  and  conse ■ 
fluently  foreign  manufactures  must  be  paid  for  in  solid 
specie.  This  is  fairly  stated  by  Mr.  Barker,  whose 
knowledge  is  certainly  extensive  and  accurate. 

To  return  to  the  subject.  Banks  may  or  may  not 
prove  salutary  and  useful;  for  this,  we  have  seen,  de- 
pends on  the  manner  they  are  directed.,  or  governed  in 
their  operations.  The  great  fault  we  find  with  them 
is,  in  laying  the  foundation  for  speculation,  and  sud- 
denly throwing  out  or  cutting  down,  as  it  is  called,  at. 
some  whim  or  notion,  the  paper  they  had  before  dis- 
counted; thus  compelling  tiie  drawer  to  raise  money 
by  sacrificing  his  goods,  or  to  "*8#Jfc  refuge  in  a  sha- 
ver's shop,"  where  two  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent  is 
paid  for  '  raising  the  wind!"' 

Have  not  the  banks  discounted  good  paper,  and 
when  renewal  notes  of  the  same  kind  were  olfered, 
have  they  not  been  rejected?  Have  not  the  drawers 
of  said  notes  b<'en  compelled  to  resort  to  various  ex- 
pedients to  raise  money,  as  fur  instance,  through 
brokers?  and  has  not  that  circumstance  been  brought 
before  the  board,  and  used  as  an  argument  against 
farther  accommodation?  Thus  by  first  giving  currency 
to  a  man's  paper,  they  in  the  next  place  turn  their  en- 
gine against  him,  and  perhaps  at  a  time  when  least  ex- 
pected, and  unless  one  possesses  a.  strong  back  in- 
evitable ruin  must  follow. 

Such  is  the  inconsistency  in  our  banking  systems, 
Institutions  which,  if  properly  conducted,  would  prove 
useful,  but  if  improperly  used,  become  in  their  opera- 
tions nothing  more  than  monied  aristocracies, — dan- 
gerous to  our  liberties,,  and  highly  FnjuriouS  to-thq.uie 
lulls  arid  virtue  of  the  people. 
F  3 
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Depend  then  upon  your  own  means,  however  small, 
and  by  your  own  industry  create  your  own  wealth. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


WE  shall  now  notice  a  subject  which  may  be  m*t<  - 
resting  to  the  reader,  and  from  which  conclusions  may- 
be drawn  highly  useful  and  interesting,  namely,  the 
e'uuses  of  tear.  In  the  following  extracts,  the  readei 
will  discover  that  the  causes  have  been  various. 

"  How  various  and  how  dreadful  arc  the  miseries  of 
war!  what  horrid  infatuation  impels  mankind:  Their 
days  upon  the  earth  are  few,  and  those  few  are  evil: 
why  then  should  they  precipitate  death,  which  is  aires 
dy  near?  Why  should  they  add  bitterness  to  iife  thai 
is  already  bitter?  All  men  are  brothers,  and  \%i  they 
hunt  each  other  as  prey. — The  wild  beasts  of  the  de- 
sert are  less  cruel:  lions  wage  not  war  with  lions;  and 
to  the  tiger  the  tiger  is  peaceable;  the  only  objects  of 
their  ferocity  are  animals  of  a  different  species.  Mi\u 
does,  in  opposition  to  reason,  what,  by  animals  that  are 
without  reason,  is  never  done.  And  for  what  are  theSe 
wars  undertaken? 

Some  tyrant  sighs  for  a  new  appellation:  he  would 
be  called  a  conqueror;  and  for  this  he  kindles  a  (lame 
that  would  desolate  the  earth.  Ruin  must  spread, 
blood  must  flow,  fire  must,  consume,  and  he  who  es- 
capes from  the  flames  and  the  sword,  must  perish  by 
famine  with  yet  more  anguish  and  horror,  that  one 
man,  to  whom  the  miseries  of  a  world  is  sport,  mav, 


from  this  general  destruction,  obtain  a  fanciful  posse- 
sion of  what  he  calls  glory/' 

Fenelptti — Telejnnqite,  Hi:  xvii. 

V  [I  was]  asked  what  were  the  usual  causes  or  mo- 
tives lhat  made  one  country  go  to  war  with  another? 
1  answered  they  were  innumerable;  but  I  should  only 
mention  a  few  of  the.  chief.  Sometimes  the  ambition 
of  princes,  who  never  think  they  have  land  or  people 
enough  to  govern.  Sometimes  the  corruption  of  mini- 
sters, who  engage  their  master  in  a  war  in  order  to  sti- 
fle or  divert  the  clamour  of  the  subjects  against  their 
evil  administration.  Difference  in  opinions  hath  cost 
many  millions  of  lives:  for  instance,  whether  flesh  be 
bread,  or  bread  be. flesh;*  whether  the  juice  of  a  cer- 
tain berry  be  blood  or  wine;  whether  whistling  be  a 
vice  or  a  virtuejf  whether  it  be  better  to  kiss  a  post  or 
throw  it  into  the  firejj  what  is  the  best  colour  for  a 
•  •out,  whether  black,  white,  red,  or  gray;  and  whether 
if  should  be  long  or  short,  narrow  or  wide,  dirty  or 
clean,  with  many  more/)  Neither  are  any  wars  so  fu- 
rious and  bloody,  or  of  so  long  continuance,  as  those 
occasioned  by  differences  in.  opinion,  especially  if  it 
be  iii  things  indifferent. 

';  Sometimes  the  quarrel  between  two  princes  is  to 
decide  which  of  them  shall  dispossess  a  third  of  his  do- 
minions, where  neither  of  them  pretend  to  any  right. 
Sometimes  one  prince  quarrelleth  with  another,  for 
torn-  the  other  should  quarrel  with  him..  Sometimes  a 
war  is  entered  upon  because  the  enemy  is  too  strong: 
and  sometimes  because  he  is  too  weak.  Sometimes 
our  neighbours  want  the  things  which  we  have,  or  have. 
ti^e  things  which  we  want;  and  we  both  fight  till  they 
take  ours  or  give  us  theirs.  It  is  a  \evy  justifiable 
cause  of  war,  to  invade  a  country  after  the  people  have 
been  wasted  by  famine,  destroyed  by  pestilence,  or 
embroiled  by  factions  among  themselves.     Itisjustiii- 

*    Transnhstantiation.        f   Church  music. 

j    Kissing  a  cross.  §   The  colour  and  make  of 

t.acred  vestment^  and  different  order*  of  popish  ecoll- 
siastics. 
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abfe  to  tnt.er  into  a  war  against  our  nearest,  ally,  wke* 
one  of  bis  towns  lie  convenient  for  us,  or  a  territo- 
ry or  land  that  would,  render  our  dominions  round 
fin •!  compact.  If  a  prince  sends  forces  into  a  na- 
tion, where  the  people  are  poor  and  ignorant,  he 
may  lawf-dly  put  half  of  them  to  death,  and  make 
slaves  of  rue  rest,  in  order  to  civtHze  and  reduce  them 
froiu  their  barbarous  way  of  living,  it  is  a  very  kingly, 
honourable,  and  frequent  practice,  when  one  prince 
desires  the  assistance  of  another  to  secure  him  against 
an  invasion,  that  the  assistant,  when  he  hath  driven 
out  the  invader,  should  seize  on  the  dominions  him- 
self, and  kill,  imprison,  or  banish  the  prince  he  came 
to  relieve.  Allianoe  by  blond  or  marriage  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  war  between  princes;  and  the  nearer  the  kin- 
dred is,  th a  greater  is  their  disposition  to  quarrel. 
There  is  likewise  a  kind  of  beggarly  princes  in  Eu- 
rope, not  able  to  make  war  by  themselves,  who  hire 
out  their  troops  to  richer  nations,  for  so  much  a  day 
to  each  man,  of  which  they  keep  three-fourths  to 
themselves,  and  it  is  the  best  part  of  their  mainte- 
nance." 

Siviff. — Gulliver's  Travels,  part.  iv.  ch.  v. 
"  The  two  great  empires  of  LUl-iput  and  Blefuscu* 
have  been  engaged  in  a  most  obstinate  war  for  six  and 
thirty  moons  past.  It  began  upon  the  following  occa- 
sion: It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the  primitive  way 
of  breaking  eggs,t  before  we  eat  them,  was  upon  the 
larger  end;  but  his  present  majesty's  grandfather,  while 
he  was  a  boy,  going  to  eat  an  egg,  and  breaking  it  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient,  practice  happened  to  cut  one 
of  his  fingers.  Whereupon  the  emperor  his  father, 
published  an  edict,  commanding  all  his  subjects,  upon 
great  penalties,  to  break  the  smaller  end  of  their  eggs. 
The  people  so  highly  resented  this  law,  that  our  histo- 
ries tell  us,  there  have  been  six  rebellions  raised  on 
that  account;  wherein  one  emperor  lost  his  life}  and 
another  his  crown. §  These  civil  commotions  were  con^- 

*  England  and  Frunze..         f  Primitive  religiov 
\  Charles  !>  §  James  IX 


stantly  fomented  by  the  motfarchs  of  Blefuscu;  and 
when  they  were  quelled  the  exiles  always  fled  for  re- 
fuge to  that  empire.  It  is  computed  that  eleven  thou- 
sand persons  have  at  several  times  suffered  death,  ra- 
ther than  submit  to  break  their  eggs  at  the  smaller 
end.  Many  hundred  large  volumes  have  been  publish- 
ed upon  this  controversy;  but  the  books  of  the  Big- 
endians*  have  been  long  forbidden,  and  the  whole  par- 
ty rendered  incapable  by  law  of  holding  employments. 
During  the  course  of  these  troubles,  the  emperors  of 
Blefuscu  did  frequently  expostulate  by  their  ambassa- 
dors accusing  us  of  making  a  schism  in  religion  by  of- 
fending against  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  our  great 
prophet  Lustrog,  in  the  fifty-fourth  chapter  of  the 
Blunderal  (which  is  their  Alcoran.)  This  however  is 
thought  to  be  a  mere  strain  upon  the  text;  for  the 
words  are  these:  That  all  true  believers  break  their 
eggs  at  the  convenient  end.  And  which  is  the  come- 
»icn(  end,  seems,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  be  left  to 
every  man's  conscience,  or  at  least  in  the  power  of  the 
chief  magistrate  to  determine.  Now  the  Big-endian 
exiles  have  found  so  much  credit  in  the  emperor  of 
Blefuscu's  court,  and  so  much  private  assistance  and 
encouragement  from  their  party  here  at  home,  That  a 
'aloud  y  war  hath  been  carried  on  between  the  two  em- 
pires for  six  and  thirty  moons,  with  various  success; 
during  which  time  we  have  lost  foVty  capital  ships,  and 
a  much  greater  number  of  smaller  vessels,  together 
with  thirty  thousand  of  our  best  seamen  and  soldiers; 
and  the  damage  received  by  the  enemy  is  reckoned  to 
be  somewhat  greater  than  ours.  However,  they  have 
now  equipped  a  numerous  fleet  and  are  just  preparing 
10  make  a  descent  upon  us."' 

Stvift. — CridUver%s  Travel*,  part  i.  ch.  iv. 
"  As  Francis  the  First  was  one  winterly  night  warm- 
ing him«elf  over  the  ember.-;  of  a  wood  fire,  and  talking 
with  nis  first  minister  of  sundry  things  for  the  good  of 
'lie  state — it  would  not  be  amiss,  said    the  king,  sti;:- 

*  'Pupils,. 
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yag  up  the  embers  with  his  cane,  if  fchip  good  under- 
stand in  »;  betwixt  out  selves  and  Switzerland  was  a  lit- 
tle strengthened. — There  is  no  end,  sire,  replied  the 
minister,  in  giving  money  to  these  people— they  would 
swallow  up  the  treasury  of  France. — Poo,  poo!  an- 
swered the  king — there  are  more  ways,  Monsieur  le 
Premier,  of  bribing  states  besides  that  of  giving  mo- 
ney— I'll  pay  Switzerland  the  honour  of  standing  god- 
iather  to  my  next  child. — Your  majesty,  said  the  mi- 
nister, in  so  doing,  would  have  all  the  grammarians  ia 
Europe  upon  your  back:  Switzerland,  as  a  republic, 
being  a  female,  can  in  no  construction  be  godfather. — 
She  may  be  godmother,  replied  Francis  hastily — so 
announce  mv  intentions  by  a  courier  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 

"  I  am  astonished,  said  Francis  the  First,  that  day 
fortnight,  speaking  to  his  minister  as  he  entered  the 
closet,  that  we  have  had  no  answer  from  Switzerland. 
— Sire,  I  wait  upon  jou  this  moment,  said  .Monsieur 
le  Premier,  to  lay  before  you  my  despatches  upon  that 
business. — They  take  it  kindly,  said  the  king. — They 
do,  sire,  replied  the  minister,  and  have  the  highest 
sense  of  the  honour  your  majesty  has  done  them;  but 
the  republic,  as  godmother,  claims  her  right  m  this 
case  of  naming  the  <  hild. 

"  In  all  reason,  quoth  the  king;  she  will  christen  him 
Francis,  or  Henry,  or  Louis,  or  some  name  that  she 
knows  will  be  agreeable  to  us. — Your  majesty  is  de- 
ceived, replied  the  minister.  I  have  this  hour  receiv- 
ed a  despatch  from  our  resident,  with  a  determination 
upon  that  point  also. — And  what  name  has  the  repub- 
lic fixed  upon  for  the  Dauphin?  Shadracb,  Mesech, 
Abed-nego,  replied  the  minister.— By  St.  Peter's  gir- 
dle, I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Swiss,  cried 
Francis  the  First,  pulling  up  his  breeches,  and  walk- 
ing hastily  across  the  floor. 

"  Your  majesty,  replied  the  minister  calmly,  canim* 
bring  yourself  oft*. 

'"'  VV  e'U  pay  them  hi  money,  said  the  king.. 
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""Sire,  there  are  not  sixty  thousand  crown  iu  "the 
treasury,  answered  the  minister. — I'll  pawn  the  best 
jewel  in  my  crown,  quoth  Francis  the  First. 

M  Your  honour  stands  pawned  already  in  this  matter, 
answered  Monsieur  le  Premier. 

"  Then,  Monsieur  le  Premier,  said  the  king,  by 

we'll  go  to  war  with  'em." 

Sterne. —  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  iv.  ch.  xxi. 

"  A  genealogist  sets  forth  to  a  prince  that  he  is  de- 
scended in  a  direct  line  from  a  count,  whose  kindred, 
three  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  had  made  a  family 
compact  with  a  house,  the  memory  of  which  is  extin- 
guished. That  house  had  some  distant  claim  to  a  pro- 
vince, the  last  proprietor  of  which  died  of  an  apo- 
plexy. The  prince  and  his  council  instantly  resolve 
that  this  province  belongs  to  him  of  divine  right.  The 
province,  which  is  some  hundred  leagues  from  him, 
protests  that  it  does  not  so  much  as  know  him,  that  it 
is  not  disposed  to  be  governed  by  him,  that  before  pre- 
scribing laws  to  them,  their  consent  at  least  was  ne- 
cessary: these  allegations  do  not  so  much  as  reach  the 
prince's  ears;  it  is  insisted  on  that  his  right  is  incon- 
testible.  He  instantly  picks  up  a  multitude,  who  have 
nothing  to  do  and  nothing  to  lose,  clothes  them  with 
coarse  blue  cloth;  puts  on  them  hats  bound  with  coarse 
white  worsted;  makes  them  turn  to  the  right  and  left; 
and  thus  marches  away  with  them  to  glory. 

"  Other  princes,  on  this  armament,  take  part  in  it  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  and  soon  cover  a  small  ex- 
tent of  country  with  more  hireling  murderers  than 
Gengis  Kan,  Tamerlane,  and  Bajazet  had  at  their 
heels. 

"  People  at  no  small  distance,  on  hearing  that  fight- 
ing is  going  forward,  and  that  if  they  would  make  one„ 
there  are  five  or  six  sous  a  d;ty  for  them,  immediately 
divide  into  two  bands,  like  reapers,  and  go  and  sel-l 
their  services  to  the  best  bidder. 

"  These  multitudes  furiously  butcher  one  another, 
not  only  without  having  any  concern  in  the  quarrel;. 
but  without  so  much  as  knowing  what  it  is  about 
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4*  Sometimes  five  or  six  powers  are  engaged,  three 
Against  tiiree,  two  against  four,  sometimes  even  one 
against  five,  all  equally  detesting  one  another,  and 
friends  and  foes  by  turns,  agreeing  only  in  one  thing, 
Co  do  all  the  mischief  possible. 

Vultaira.  —  Philosoph.  Diet.  Jirt.  War. 

"  Among  the  genii  who  preside  over  the  empires  of 
(he  world,  Ithuriel  is  one  of  the  first  rank,  and  is  ap- 
pointed for  the  province  of  Upper  Asia.  One  morning 
he  descended  at  the  house  of  Babouc,  and  said  unto 
him:  Babouc,  the  follies  and  excesses  of  the  Persians 
have  drawn  down  our  wrath.  Yesterday  was  held  an 
assembly  of  the  genii  of  Upper  Asia,  to  determine  if 
they  should  chastise  Persepolis  or  destroy  it.  Go  into 
that  city,  examine  every  thing,  and  then  return  and 
give  me  a  faithful  account  of  it:  Upon  thy  report  I 
will  resolve  whether  to  correct  the  city  or  exterminate 
it. 

"  Babouc  mounted  his  camel,  and  departed  with  his 
-Servants.  After  some  days  he  met  the  Persian  army 
near  the  plains  of  Senaar,  who  were  on  the  point  of 
giving  battle  to  the  Indian  army.  He  accosted  a  sol- 
dier whom  he  found  at  a  distance  from  the  camp,  and 
asked  him  the  cause  of  the  war.  By  all  the  gods,  said 
the  soldier,  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  It  is  not 
un  business.  My  trade  is  to  kill  and  be  killed,  to  get 
my  bread.  It  matters  not  whom  I  serve.  But  if  you 
would  know  why  we  tight  even  ask  my  captain. 

"  Babouc,  having  male  the  soldier  a  small  present, 
entered  the  camp.  He  soon  got  acquainted  with  the 
captain,  and  asked  him  the  occasion  of  the  war.  How 
can  you  imagine  that  I  should  know  it,  said  the  cap- 
tain, or  what  signifies  tht  occasion  of  It  to  me.  I  live 
two  hundred  leagues  from  Persepolis;  I  hear  that  war 
is  declared,  I  g°i  according  to  our  custom,  to  seek 
preferment  or  death  Hut  do  not  your  comrades  know 
more  of  ft  than  you?  said  Babouc.  Not  one  of  them, 
replied  the  officer;  our  chief  satrap  only  knows  exactly 
{lis  reason  ikvhr  we  cut  each  Other's  throats. 


"  Babouc  amazed,  introduced  liitnself  to  the  gene- 
rals, and  became  familiar  with  them.  At  last  one  of 
them  informed  him,  that  the  war,  which  for  twenty 
vears  had  laid  Asia  waste,  arose  originally  from  a 
quarrel  between  an  eunuch  of  one  of  the  wives  of  the 
'King  of  Persia  and  an  officer  of  the  customs  of  the  king 
of  India.  The  dispute  was  about  a  duty  which 
amounted  to  almost  the  thirtieth  part  of  a  darique. 
The  prime  minister  of  the  Indies,  and  ours,  with  great 
dignity  maintained  the  interests  of  their  respective 
masters;  the  dispute  grew  warm;  they  took  the  field 
with  an  army  of  a  million  of  soldiers  on  both  sides; 
that  army  must  be  yearly  recruited  with  more  than 
four  hundred  thousand  men;  murders,  burnings,  ruin 
and  devastation  increase;  the  universe  suffers,  and  the 
mischief  continues  Our  first  minister,  and  the  minis- 
ter of  the  Indies,  oiten  protest,  that  they  act  only  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  and  at  every  protestation  some 
city  is  destroyed,  or  some  province  ravaged. 

Voltaire. — Babouc,  ch.  i. 

"  The  English  and  French  are  at  present  engaged 
in  a  very  destructive  war,  have  already  spilled  much 
blood,  are  excessively  irritated,  and  all  upon  account 
of  one  side  desiring  to  wear  greater  quantities  of  furs 
than  the  other. 

"  The  pretext  of  the  war  is  about  some  lands  a  thou- 
sand leagues  off;  a  country  cold,  desolate,  and  hideous; 
a  country  belonging  to  a  people  who  were  in  posses- 
sion from  time  immemorial.  The  savages  of  Canada 
claim  a  property  in  the  country  in  dispute;  they  have 
all  the  pretensions  which  long  possession  can  confer. 
Mere  they  have  reigned  for  ages,  without  rivals  in  domi- 
nion, and  knew  no  enemies  but  the  prowling  bear,  or 
insidious  tiger;  their  native  forests  produced  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  they  found  ample  luxury  in  the 
enjoyment.  In  this  manner  they  might  have  continued 
to  live  to  eternity,  had  not  the  English  been  informed 
that  those  countries  produced  furs  in  great  abundance. 
From  that  moment  the  country  became  an  object  of 
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desire;  it  was  found  that  furs  were  (lungs  very  much 
wanted  in  England;  the  ladies  edged  some  of  their 
clothes  with  furs,  and  muffs  were  worn  both  by  gentle- 
men and  ladies.  In  short,  furs  were  found  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the  state;  and  the 
king  was  consequently  petitioned  to  grant  not  only 
the  country  of  Canada,  but  all  the  savages  belonging 
to  it,  to  the  subjects  of  England,  in  order  to  have  the 
people  supplied  with  proper  quantities  of  this  neces- 
sary commodity. 

«*  So  very  reasonable  a  request  was  immediately 
complied  with,  and  large  colonies  were  sent  abroad  to 
procure  furs  and  take  possession.  The  French,  who 
were  equally  in  want  of  furs,  (for  they  are  as  fond  of 
muffs  and  tippets  as  the  English)  made  the  very  same 
request  to  their  monarch,  and  met  with  the  same  gra- 
cious reception  from  their  king,  who  generously  grant- 
ed what  was  not  his  to  give.  Wherever  the  French 
landed,  they  called  the  country  their  own;  and  the 
English  took  possession  wherever  they  came  upon  the 
same  equitable  pretensions.  The  harmless  savages 
made  no  opposition;  and  could  the  intruders  have 
agreed  together,  they  might  peaceably  have  shared 
this  desolate  country  between  them.  But  they  quar- 
relled about  the  boundaries  of  their  settlements,  about 
grounds  and  rivers,  to  which  neither  side  could  show- 
any  other  right  than  that  of  power,  and  which  neither 
could  occupy  but  by  usurpation.  Such  is  the  contest 
that  no  honest  man  can  heartily  wish  success  to  either 
party. 

Goldsmith. — Citizen  of  the  World,  let.  xvii. 

"  I  am  told  that  the  famous  combustion,  raised  some 
years  ago  at  Hamburg,  by  one  Kruinbultz,  a  divine, 
and  in  which  that  free  city  had  like  to  have  perished, 
was  occasioned  by  this  momentous  question,  namely, 
Whether  in  the  Lord's  prayer  we  should  say,  Our  Fa- 
ther, or  Father  Our—a.  hopeful  point  of  debate  to  be 
t)\Q  cause  of  civil  dissension! 


How  many  peaceable  nations  have  been  robbed- 
how  many  millions  of  innocents  butchered  out  of  mere 
honour  princely  honour?  His  grace  Villiers,  first  duke 
oi  Buckingham,  engaged  his  country  in  two  mad  wars 
at  once,  with  the  two  greatest  powers  of  Europe,  be- 
cause his  honour  had  suffered  a  rebuff  in  his  attempts 
to  debauch  two  great  foreign  ladies.  Europe  was  to 
be  embroiled;  lives,  treasure,  and  the  safety  of  king- 
doms to  be  risked  and  thrown  away,  to  vindicate,  for- 
sootn,  his  grace  s  debauched  honour. 

"  Cambyses,  to  revenge  an  affront  put  upon  his  fa- 
ther many  years  before  by  an  Egyptian  king  in  the  bu- 
siness of  sending  him  a  wife,  involved  the  world  in  a 
flame  of  war,  and  at  the  expense,  perhaps,  of  a  million 
ot  lives  and  the  destruction  of  kingdoms,  did  at  last 
heroically  vindicate  his  father's  honour  and  his  own, 
upon  tiie  bones  of  a  dead  king,  whom  he  caused  to  be 
<?™?u-a     i     ,      man^  imlignities,  cast  into  the  fire. 
White  elephants  are  rare  in  nature,  and  so  greatly 
valued  in  the  Indies,  that  the  king   of  Pegu,  fearing 
tnat  the  king  of  Siam  had  got  two,  sent  an  embassy  if 
form,  to  desire  one  of  them  of  his  royal  brother  at  any 
price:  but  being  refused,  he  thought  his  honour  con. 
cerned  to  wage  war  for  so  great  an  affront.     So  he  en- 
tered Siam  with  a  vast  army,  and  with  the  loss  of  five 
hundred  thousand  of  his  own  men,  and  the  destruction 
of  as  many  of  the  Siameses,  he  made  himself  master  of 
the  elephant,  and  retrieved  his  honour 

ihLInJr°/U  'lon,our/nd  ™tory  are  generally  no  more 
than  white  elephants;  and  for  white  elephants  the 
most  destructive  wars  have  been  often  made.  What 
man,  free,  either  by  birth  or  spirit,  could,  without  nitv 
and  contempt  behold,  as  in  a  late  French  3 
frequently  might  behold,  a  swarm  of  slavish  French- 
men, m  wooden  shoes  with  hungry  bellies,  and  no 
clothes,  dancing  round  a  may-pole,  because  thek 
grand  monarque,  at  the  expense  of  a  million  of  their 
money    and  thntyor  forty  thousand  lives,  had  acquii 

Z  victoryf       *      nt'  °r  m  °ther  WOrds'  &ained  a  to™ 
Gordon.— Gato's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  JVo.  48  and  57 
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Jlntnmj.  Why  did  they  refuse  to  inarch? 

"  fentidius.    They  said  they   would  not  fight  fur- 
Cleopatra. 
Why  should  they  fight  indeed  to  make  her  conquer, 
And  made  yon  more  a  slave?  To  gain  you  kingdoms 
Which  for  a  Iciss  at  your  next  midnight  feast, 
You'll  sell  to  her? — Then  she  new  names  her  jewels, 
And  calls  this  diamond  such  and  such  a  tax? 
Each  pendant  in  her  ear  shall  be  a  province: 

Behold  you  powers, 
To  whom  you  have  entrusted  human  kind! 
See  Europe,  Afrit,  Asia,  put  in  balance, 
And  all  weighed  dawn  by  one  light  worthless  woman! 
I  think  the  Gods  are  Antonies,  and  give, 
lake  prodigals,  this  nether  world  away 
To  none  but  wasteful  hands. 

l)rgden. — All  for  Love,  net  iir. 

ix  Perplex'd  with  trifles  through  the  vale  of  life, 
Man  strives  'gainst  man,  without  a  cause  for  strife 
Armies  embattled  meet,  and  thousands  bleed, 
For  some  v  le  spot  where  fifty  cannot  feed. 
Squirrels  for  nuts  contend,  and  wrong  or  light, 
For  the  world's  empire  kings  ambitious  fight 
What  odds! — to  us  'tis  all  the  selfsame  tiling, 
A  nut,  a  world,  a  squirrel,  and  a  king." 

VkurciiiL — Night,  vol.  \.  p.  86. 

"Two  thousand  souls  and  twenty  thousand  ducats, 
Will  not  debate  the  question  of  this  straw/' 

Shakspeare. — Hamlet,  act  iv. 

«  I  see 
The  imminent  depth  of  twenty  thousand  men.. 
That,  for  a  fantasy,  and  trick  of  fame, 
Go  to  their  graves  like  beds;  fight  for  a  plot, 
Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause, 
Which  is  not  tomb  enough  and  continent 
To  hide  the  slain."  J  out-. 

"  Stript  of  her  gaudy  plumes  and  vain  disguise. 
See  where  Ambition  mean  and  loathsome  lies: 
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Reflection  ^ith  relentless  hand  pulls  down 
The  tyrant's  bloody  wreath  and  ravish'd  crown. 
In  vain  he  tell  of  battles  bravely  won, 
Of  nations  conquer'd  and  of  worlds  undone: 
Triumphs  like  these  but  ill  with  mankind  suit, 
And  sink  the  conqueror  beneath  the  brute." 

Churchil.    Night,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 

"  Helm  nor  Hawbeck's  twisted  mail, 
Not  ev'n  thy  virtues,  tyrant!  shall  avail 
To  save  thy  soul  from  nightly  fears; 
From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears." 

Gray.     The  Bard. 

"  Thy  dazzled  eye 
Beholds  this  man  in  a  false  glaring  light, 
Which  conquest  and  success  have  thrown  upon  him. 
Did'st  thou  but  view  him  right,  thou'dst  see  him  black 

With  murder and  crimes 

That  strike  my  soul  with  horror  but  to  name  'em." 

Mdison.     Cuto,  act  i'i, 

"  They  err  who  count  it  glorious  to  subdue 
By  conquest  far  and  wide;  to  overrun 
Large  countries,  and  in  field  great  battles  win, 
Great  cities  by  assault:  what  do  these  worthies 
But  rob,  and  spoil,  burn,  slaughter,  and  enslave 
Peaceable  nations?  neighbouring  or  remote, 
Made  captive,  yet  deserving  freedom  more 
Than  those  their  conquerors,  who  ler.ve  behind 
Nothing  but  ruin  wheresoe'er  they  rove; 
And  all  the  flourishing  works  of  peace  destroy; 
Then  swell  with  pride,  and  must  be  titled  gods, 
Great  benefactors  of  mankind,  deliverers. 
Worshipp'd  with  temple,  priest,  and  sacrifice: 
One  is  the  son  of  Jove,  of  Mars  the  other, 
Till  conqueror  Death  discover  them  scarce  men. 

Boiling  in  brutish  sin 

Violent  or  shameful  death  their  due  reward." 

Milton.    Paradise  Regained. 
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"  CursM  is  the  man,  and  void  of  law  and  right., 
Unworthy  property,  unworthy  light; 
Unfit  for  public  rule  or  private  care, 
That  wretch,  that  monster  who  delights  in  war; 
Whose  lust  is  murder,  and  whose  horrid  joy, 
To  tear  his  country,  and  his  kind  destroy." 

Pope,     Homer's  Iliad,  b.  ix. 

"  He  ought  to  be  lightly  esteemed  of  men,  by  whom 
men  are  so  lightly  esteemed  that,  to  gratify  a  brutal 
vanity,  he  would  deluge  the  earth  with  their  blood. 

"  Let  those  who  fancy  they  are  demigods,  hence- 
forth remember  they  are  less  than  men;  and  let  every 
succeeding  age,  by  which  they  hope  to  be  admired, 
hold  them  in  execration." 

Fenelon. —  Telem'aonei  ('>•.  xis 


CHAPTER  XV. 

w  E  come  now  to  notice  the  features  of  h  ah. 

"  It  has  for  some  time  been  a  generally  received  opi- 
nion, that  a  military  man  is  not  to  inquire  wnether  a 
war  be  just  or  unjust;  he  is  to  execute  his  orders.  All 
princes  who  are  disposed  to  become  tyrants  must  p;o- 
probably  approve  of  this  method,  and  be  willing  to  es- 
tablish it.  But  is  it  not  a  dangerous  one?  Since,  on 
(hat  principle,  if  the  tyrant  commands  his  army  to  at- 
tack and  destroy,  not  only  an  unoffending  neighbour 
nation,  but  even  his  own  subjects,  the  army  is  bound 
10  obey."  Franklin's  Essays,  n.  175. 


*f  I  have  never  us*! 
My  soldiers  to  demand  a  reason  of  my  actions.*" 
Dryden,     $11  fur  Love,  act 

"  Many  are  of  opinion,  (and  there  is  reason  for  the 
opinion)  that  no  two  things  can  be  more  incongruous 
and  dissimilar  than  a  civil  and  a  military  life.  A  civil 
habit  is  considered  as  improper  and  cumbersome  by 
him  who  would  be  ready  for  the  execution  of  a.\nvy 
sort  of  violence.  Civil  habits  are  soft  and  effeminate: 
and  for  a  man  whose  business  it  is  to  look  big,  and  hec- 
tor and  fright  the  whole  world,  it  would  scarcely  be 
consistent  to  behave  with  the  usual  gentleness  and 
complacency  of  other  men." 

MacMavel. — Art  of  liar,  Preface. 

"  Though  fraud  in  all  other  actions  be  abominable, 
in  matters  of  war  it  is  laudable  and  glorious." 

Idem. — Discourses,  b.  iii  cfi.  k1. 

"  He  who  makes  war  his  profession  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  vicious. 

"  War  makes  thieves,  and  peace  brings  them  to  the 
gallows-5' 

Idem. — Art  of  War,  b.  i.  ch.  ii. 

';  War  suspends  the  rules  of  moral  obligation,  and 
what  is  long  suspended  is  in  danger  of  being  totally 
abrogated." 

Burke..— Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  p.  2£. 

"  When  war  begins  hell  gates  are  set  open." 

Old  Italian  Proverb. 

"  Put  together  all  the  vices  of  all  ages  and  places. 
and  never  will  they  come  up  to  the  mischiefs  and  enor- 
mities of  only  one  campaign." 

Voltaire — Pfiilosopli.  Diet.  Art.  War. 

War  is  death's  fear." 

Old  Spanish  Proverb- 
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■   Charles.  Pray,  dear  papa,  let  us  have  a  very  pret-- 

ty  story. 

"  Father.  With  all  my  heart:  what  shall  it  be? 

"  Ch.  A  bloody  murder,  papa! 

"  Fa.  A  woody  murder!  Vt'ell  then:  Once  upon  a 
lime,  same,  men  dressed  all  alike  .... 

"  Cu.   With  black  crapes  over  their  faces? 

"  Fa.  No;  they  had  steel  caps  ou:  having  crossed  a 
v  dark  heath,  icound  cautiously  along  the  skirts  of  a 
deep  forest' .  .   .  . 

•'  <  h.  They  were  ill  looking  fellows,  I  dare  say. 

"  I'u.  I  cannot  say  so;  on  the  contrary  they  were 

tall,  personable  nan  as  most  one  shall  see: leaving 

on  their  right  'mud  an  old  rained  tower  on  the  hill  .  . 

"  Ch.  At  midnight,  just  as  the  clock  struck  twelve; 
was  it  not,  papa? 

"  f  a.  No,  really;  it  was  on  a  fine  balmy  summer's 
morning: and  moved  forveurds,  one  behind  ano- 
ther .... 

"  Ch.  As  still  as  death,  creeping  along  under  the 
hedges? 

'•  Fa.  On  the  contrary,  they  walked  remarkably  up- 
right; and  so  far  from  endeavouring  to  be  hushed  and 
still,  they  made  a  loud  noise  as  they  came  along,  with 
several  sorts  of  instruments. 

"  Ch.  But,  papa,  they  would  be  found  out  immedi- 
ately. 

"  Fa.  They  did  not  seem  to  wish  to  conceal  them- 
selves: on  the  contrary,  they  gloried  in  what  they 
were  about— then  moved  forwards,  I  say,  to  a  large 
plain,  where  stood  a  pietty  village,  which  they  set  on 
fire  .... 

"  Ch.  Seta  village  on  fire?  wicked  wretches! 
41  F.  Jind  while  it  was  burning,  they  murdered  twenty 
thousand  men. 

"  I'h.  O  fie!  papa!  you  do  not  intend  I  should  be- 
lieve this!  T  thought  all  along  you  were  making  up  a 
tale,  as  you  often  do;  but  you  shall  not  catch  me  this 
time.  What!  they  lay  still,  I  suppose,  and  let  these 
fellows  cut  their  throats! 
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'•  Fa.  No,  truly they  resisted  as  long  as  they 

could. 

"  Ch.  How  should  these  men  kill  twenty  thousand 
people,  pray? 

"  Fa.  Why  not?  the  murderers  were  thirty  thou- 
sand. 

"  Ch.  0,  now  I  have  found  you  out!   you  mean  a 

BATTLE. 

"  Fa.  Indeed  I  do.  I  do  not  know  of  any  murders 
half  so  bloody." 

Barbauld  and  Aiken.     Evenings  at  Home,  vol.  i. 

ki  A  Solder  is  a  being  hired  to  kill  in  cold  blood  as 
many  of  his  own  species,  who  have  never  offended  him, 
as  possiWy  he  can. 

S;uif'*  -Gullivtr's  Travels, part  iv.  ch.  iv. 

"  For  love  of  all  the  gods 
Let's  leave  the  hermit  pity  with  our  mothers; 
And  when  we  have  our  armour  buckl'd  on, 
The  venom'd  vengeance  ride  upon  our  sword." 

Shalcspeare.     Troihis  and  Cressida,  act  iv, 

"  When  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger; 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood, 
Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favour'd  rage: 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect, 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head 
Like  the  brass  cannon;  let  the  brow  o'erwhelm  it, 
\s  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jolty  his  confounded  base, 
SwiliM  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 
Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  (he  nostril  wide, 
Hard  hold  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
To  his  fu  II  height. 

Idem. — Henry  V.  act  Qh 

Lei.  not  thy  sword  skip  one. 


>t  honoured  age  for  his  white  beard; 
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Let  not  the  virgin's  cheek 

Make  soft  thy  trenchant  sword; 

Spare  not  the  babe, 

Whose  dimpl'd  smiles  from  fools  exhaust  their  mercy* 

lhmk  it  a  bastaid  whom  the  oracle 

Hath  doubtfully  pronounc'd  thy  throat  shall  cut, 

And  mince  it  sans  remorse:  swear  against  objects 

Put  armour  on  thine  ears,  and  on  thine  eyes' 

Whose  proof,  nor  yells  of  mothers,  maids,  nor  babes, 

JNor  sight  of  priests  in  holy  vestments  bleeding 

Shall  pierce  a  jot.     There's  gold  to  pay  thy  soldiers; 

Make  large  contusion. 

****** 

Follow  thy  drum; 
With  man's  blood  paint  the  ground,  gules,  total  gules.: 
Religious  canons,  civil  laws  are  cruel; 
Then  what  should  war  be? 

Jdem.—Timon  of  Jthens,  act.iv. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  EVILS  OF  WAS. 


•*  WAR  is  the  most  dreadful  of  all  evils  by  which 
heaven  has  afflicted  man." 

Fenelon, —  Telemaque,  liv.  xi. 

"  War  never  fails  to  exhaust  the  state,  and  endan- 
ger its  destruction,  with  whatever  success  it  is  carried 
on.  J  hough  it  may  be  commenced  with  advantage,  it 
can  never  be  finished  without  danger  of  the  most  fatal 
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reverse  o  fortune.  With  whatever  suneriority  of 
strength  an  engagement  if  begun,  the  least  mistake, 
the  slightest  accident,  may  turn  the  scale  and  give  vic- 
tory to  the  enemy.  Nor  can  a  nation  that  should  be 
;il ways  victorious  prosper:  it  would  destroy  itself  by 
destroying  others:  the  country  would  be  depopulated, 
the  soil  unfilled,  and  trade  interrupted:  and  what  is 
worse,  the  best  laws  would  lose  their  force,  and  a 
corruption  of  manners  insensibly  take  place.  Litera- 
ture will  be  neglected  among  the  youth;  the  troops, 
conscious  of  their  own  importance,  will  indulge  them- 
selves in  the  most  pernicious  licentiousness  with  im- 
punity, and  the  disorder  will  necessarily  spread 
through  all  the  branches  of  government." 

Idem* — liv.  xiv. 

"  Famine,  the  plague,  and  war,  are  the  three  most 
famous  ingredients  in  this  lower  world.  Under  famine 
may  be  classed  all  the  noxious  foods  which  want  obli- 
ges us  to  have  recourse  to.  thus  shortening  our  life 
while  we  hope  to  support  it.  In  the  plague'are  inciu 
ded  all  contagious  distempers,  and  there  are  not  less 
than  two  or  thee  thousand. 

"  These  two  gifts  we  hold  from  Providence;  hut 
war.  in  which  they  are  concentred,  we  owe  to  the  fan- 
cy of  three  or  four  hundred  persons  scattered  over  the. 
surface  of  the  globe,  under  the  name  o{.  princes  and 
mnisters;  and  on  this  account  it  may  be  that  in  seve- 
ral dedications  they  are.  called  living  images  of  the 
deity.  ° 

"  The  most  hardened  flatterers  will  allow,  that  war 
is  ever  attended  with  plague  and  famine,  especially  if 
he  has  seen  the  military  hospitals  in  Germany,  or  pas- 
sed through  some  villages  where  some  notable  feat  of 
arms  has  been  performed. 

"  It  is  unquestionably  a  very  notable  art  to  ravage 
countries,  destroy  dwellings,  and  one  year  with  ano- 
ther, out  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  to  cut  off  forty 
thousand.    This  invention  was  originally  cultivated  b'j 
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nations  assembled  for  their  common  good;  It  is  ether- 
wise  in  our  lime. 

"  An  odd  circumstance  in  this  infernal  enterprise 
is,  that  every  chief  of  these  ruffians  has  his  colours 
consecrated,  and  solemnly  prays  to  God  before  he 
goes  to  destroy  his  neighbour.  If -the -stain  in  a  battle 
do  not  exceed  two  or  three  thousand,  (ho  fortunate 
(  o'm-mander  does  no1  think  it  worth  thanking  God  for; 
but,  besides  killing  ten  <.:■  twelve  thousand  men,  he 
l;as  been  so  far  favoured  by  heaven  as  totally  to  de- 
stroy some  remarkable  place,  then  a  verbose  hymn  is 
sung  in  four  parts,  composed  in  a  language  unknown 
1o  all  the  combatants; 

'•  All  countries  pay  a  certain  number  of  orators  to 
celebrate  these  sanguinary  actions,  some  in  a  long 
"black  coat,  and  over  it  a  short  docked  cloak;  others  in 

£  gown  with  a  kind  of  shirt  over  it. They  are  all 

very  long  winded  in  their  harangues,  and  to  illustrate 
a  battle  fought  in  Wa'teravia,  bring  up  what  passed 
thousands  of  years  ago  in  Palestine. 

"  At  Other  times  these  gentry  declaim  against  vice: 
thcyprove  by  syllogisms  and  antitheses,  that  ladies, 
for  slightly  heightening  the  hue  Of  their  checks  wit))  a 
little  carmine,  will  assuredly  be  the  eternal  objects  of 
eternal  vengeance^  that  Polyeucte  and  Athaliah*  are 
the  devil's  works;  that  he  whose  table,  on  a  day  of  ab- 
stinence is  loaded  with  fish  to  the  amount  of  two  hun- 
dred crowns  is  infallibly  saved;  and  that  a  poor  man, 
for  eating  two  penny  worth  of  mutton,  goes  to  the  de- 
vil for  ever  and  ever. 

"  Among  five  or  six  thousand  such  declamations, 
there  may  be,  and  that  is  the  most,  three  or  four  writ- 
ten bv  a  Gaul,  named  Massillon,  which  a  gentleman 
may  bear  to  read;  but  in  not  one  of  all  these  discours- 
es has  the  author  the  spirit  to 'animadvert  on  war,  that 
scourge  and  crime  which  includes  all  others.  These 
grovelling  speakers  are  continually  prating  against 
love,  mankind's  only  solace,  and  the  only  way  of  rc- 

*  'Two  French.  Tfcgedies. 
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pairing  its  losses;  not  a  word  do  they  say  of  the  de- 
testable endeavours  of  the  mighty  for  its  destruction. 

"  Bourdaloue!  a  very  bad  sermon  hast  thou  made 
against  impurity,  but  not  one,  either  bad  or  good,  on 
those  various  kinds  of  murders,  those  robberies,  those 
violences,  that  universal  rage  by  which  the  world  is 
laid  waste. 

"  Ve  bungling  soul  physicians!  to  bellow  for  an  hour 
and  more  against  a  few  flea  bites,  and  not  say  a  word 
about  that  horrid  distemper  which  tears  us  to  pieces. 
Burn  your  books,  ye  moralizing  philosophers!  While 
the  humour  of  a  few  shall  make  it  an  act  of  loyalty  to 
butcher  thousands  of  our  fellow  creatures,  the  part  of 
mankind  dedicated  to  heroism  will  be  the  most  execra- 
ble and  destructive  monsters  in  all  nature.  Of  what 
avail  is  humanity,  benevolence,  modesty,  temperance, 
mildness,  discretion,  and  piety,  when  half  a  pound  of 
lead,  discharged  at  the  distance  of  six  hundred  paces, 
shatters  my  body?  When  I  expire  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
under  pains  unspeakable,  and  amidst  thousands  in  the 
same  miserable  condition;  when  my  eyes  at  their  last 
opening  see  my  native  town  all  in  a  blaze;  and  the  last 
sounds  I  hear  are  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  women  ex- 
piring among  the  ruins,  and  all  for  the  pretended  inte- 
rest of  a  man  who  is  a  stranger  to  us?" 

Voltaire. — Fhilosoph.  Diet.  Art.  War. 

"  I  wish  those  who  have  sufficient  knowledge  for  the 
purpose,  were  willing  or  bold  enough  to  oblige  us  with 
a  detail  of  the  villanies  committed  in  armies  by  the 
contractors  foi\subsistence  and  hospitals.  We  should 
then  see  that  their  monstrous  frauds,  already  too  well 
known,  are  the  occasion  of  greater  destruction  among 
the  soldiers,  than  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  and  that  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  make  whole  armies  vanish  as  it 
were  instantaneously  from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Rousseau. — Jnegalite  de.s  Homines,  Note  (6) 

,c  As  war  is  the  last  of  remedies,  enncta  priiis  ten- 
tanda,  all  lawful  expedients  must  be  used  to  avoid  it 

II 
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As  war  is^the  extremity  of  evil,  it  is  surely  the  duty  of 
those  whose  station  entrusts  them  with  the  care  of  na- 
tions, to  avert  it  from  their  charge.  There  are  disea- 
ses of  animal  nature  which  nothing  but  amputation  can 
remove;  so  there  may,  by  the  depravation  of  human 
passions,  be  sometimes  a  gangrene  in  collective  life  for 
which  fire  and  the  sword  are  the  necessary  remedies; 
but  in  what  can  skill  or  caution  be  better  shown  than 
preventing  such  dreadful  operations  while  there  is  yet 
room  for  gentler  methods? 

"  It  is  wonderful  with  what  coolness  and  indiffer- 
ence the  greater  part  of  mankind  see  war  commenced. 
Those  that  hear  of  it  at  a  distance,  or  read  of  it  in 
books,  but  have  never  presented  its  evils  to  their  minds, 
consider  it  as  little  more  than  a  splendid  game,  a  pro- 
clamation, an  army,  a  battle,  and  a  triumph.  Some  in- 
deed must  perish  in  the  most  successful  field,  but  they 
die  upon  the  bed  of  honour,  resign  their  Uvea  amidst 
the  joys  of  conquest,  and,  filled,  with  England' 's  glory, 
smile  in  death. 

"  The  life  of  a  modern  soldier  is  ill  represented  by 
heroic  fiction.  War  has  means  of  destruction  more 
formidable  than  ihe  cannon  and  the  sword.  Of  the 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  that  perished  in  our  late 
contests  with  France  and  Spain,  a  very  small  part 
ever  felt  the  stroke  of  an  enemy;  the  rest  languished 
in  tents  and  ships,  amidst  damps  and  putrefaction; 
pale,  torpid,  spotless,  and  helpless;  gasping  and 
groaning;,  unpitied  among  men,  made  obdurate  by  long 
continuance  of  hopeless  misery;  and  were  at  last 
whelmed  in  pits,  or  heaved  into  the  ocean,  without 
notice  and  without  emembrance.  By  incommodious 
encampments  and  unwholesome  stations,  where  cou- 
rage is  useless,  and  enterprise  impracticable,  fleets 
are  silently  dispeopled,  and  armies  sluggishly  melted 
away. 

"  Thus  is  a  peonie  gradually  exhausted,  for  the  most 
part  with  little  effect.  The  wars  of  civilized  nations 
make  very  slow  changes  in  the  system  of  empire.  The 
public  perceive  scarcely  any  alteration  but  an  increase 
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of  debt,v- and  the  few  individuals  who  are  benefitted,, 
are  not  supposed  to  have  the  clearest  right  to  their  ad- 
vantages. If  he  that  shared  the  danger  enjoyed  the 
profit,  and  after  bleeding  in  the  battle  grew  rich  by  the 
victory,  he  might  show  his  gains  without  envy.  But 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  ten  years  war,  how  are  we  re- 
compensed for  the  death  of  multitudes  and  the  ex- 
pence  of  millions,  but  by  contemplating  the  sudden 
glories  of  paymasters  and  agents,  contractors  and 
commissaries,  whose  equipages  shine  like  meteors,  and 
whose  palaces  rise  like  exhalations. 

"  These  are  the  men  who,  without  virtue,  labour,  or 
hazard,  are  growing  rich  as  their  country  is  impover- 
ished; they  rejoice  when  obstinacy  or  ambition  adds 
another  year  to  slaughter  and  devastation;  and  laugh 
from  their  desks  at  bravery  and  science,  while  they 
are  adding  figure  to  figure,  and  cypher  to  cypher,  hop- 
ing for  a  new  contract  from  a  new  armament,  and 
computing  the  profits  of  a  siege  or  tempest." 

Johnson. — Faulk tand  Islands. 

"  Good  news!  great  news!  glorious  news!  cried 
young  Oswald,  as  he  entered  his  father's  house.  We 
have  got  a  complete  victory  and  killed  I  don't  know 
how  many  of  the  enemy;  and  we  are  to  have  bonfires 
and  illuminations! 

"  And  so,  said  his  father,  you  think  that  killing  a 
great  many  thousands  of  human  creatures  is  a  thing  to 
be  very  glad  about? 

"  Oswhtd.  No — I  do  not  quite  think  so  neither;  but- 
surely  it  is  right  to  be  glad  that  our  country  has  gained 
a  great  advantage. 

"  Father.  No  doubt,  it  is  right  to  wish  well  to  our 
own  country,  as  far  as  its  prosperity  can  be  promoted 
without  injuring  the  rest  of  mankind  But  wars  are 
very  seldom  to  the  real  advantage  of  any  nation;  and 
when  they  are  ever  so  useful  or  necessary,  so  many 
dreadful  evils  attend  them,  that  a  humane  man  will 
scarce  rejoice  in  them,  if  he  considers  at  all  on  the 
subject. 
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••  Oswald.  But  if  our  enemies  Would  do  us  a  great 
deal  of  mischief,  and  we  prevent  it  by  beating  them, 
have  not  we  a  right  to  be  glad  of  it? 

"  Father.  Alas!  we  are  in  general  very  little  judges 
which  of  the  parties  has  the  most  mischievous  in- 
tentions. Commonly  they  are  both  in  the  wrong,  and 
success  will  make  both  of  them  unjust  and  unreasona- 
ble. But  putting  that  out  of  the  question,  he  who  re- 
joices in  the  event  of  a  battle,  rejoices  in  the  misery 
of  many  thousands  of  his  specie^,  and  the  thought  of 
that  should  make  him  pause  a  little.  Suppose  a  sur- 
geon were  to  come  with  a  smiling  countenance,  and 
tell  us  triumphantly  that  he  had  cut  oft"  half  a  dozen 
legs  to-day — what  would  you  think  of  him? 

**  Oswald.  I  should  think  him  very  hard  hearted. 

"  Father.  And  yet  these  operations  are  done  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sufferers,  and  by  their  own  desire.  But 
in  a  battle  the  probability  i9,  that  none  of  those  en- 
gaged on  either  side  have  any  interest  at  all  in  the 
cause  they  are  fighting  for,  and  most  of  them  come 
there  because  they  cannot  help  it.  In  this  battle  that 
you  are  so  rejoiced  about,  there  have  been  ten  thou- 
sand men  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  nearly  as  many 
wounded. 

"  Oswald.  On  both  sidesP 

"  Father.  Yes — but  they  arte  men  on  both  sides.  Con- 
sider now,  that  the  ten  thousand  sent  out  of  the  world 
in  this  morning's  work*  though  they  are  past  feeling 
themselves,  have  left  probably  two  persons  each  on  an 
average  to  lament  their  loss,  either  parents,  wives,  or 
children.  Here  are  then  twenty  thousand  people  made 
unhappy  at  one  stroke  on  their  account.  This  how- 
ever is  hardly  so  dreadful  to  think  of  as  the  condition 
of  the  wounded.  At  the  moment  we  are.  talking,  eight 
or  ten  thousand  more  are  lying  in  agony,  torn  with 
*hot,  or  gashed  with  cuts,  their  wounds  all  festering, 
some  hourly  to  die  a  moat  excruciating  death,  others 
to  linger  in  torture  weeks  and  months,  and  many 
doomed  to  drag  on  a  miserable  existence  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives,  with  diseased  and  mutilated  bodies", 
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*  Oswald.  This  is  shocking  to  think  of,  indeed! 

"  Father.  When  you  light  your  candles,  then,  this 
evening,  think  what  they  oust. 

"  Oswald.  But  every  body  else  is  glad,  and  seem  to 
think  nothing  of  these  things. 

"  Father.  True  they  do  not  think  of  them.  If  they 
did,  I  cannot  suppose  they  would  be  so  void  of  feeling 
as  to  enjoy  themselves  in  merriment  when  so  many  of 
their  fellow  creatures  are  made  miserable.  Do  you 
not  remember  when  poor  Dickens  had  his  leg  broken 
by  a  loaded  waggon,  how  all  the  town  pitied  him? 

"  Oswald.  Yes,  very  well.  I  could  not  sleep  the 
night  after  for  thinking  of  him. 

"  Father.  But  here  are  thousands  suffering  as  much 
as  he,  and  we  scarce  bestow  a  single  thought  upon 
them,  if  every  one  of  these  poor  creatures  were  be- 
fore our  eyes,  we  should  probably  feel  much  more 
than  we  now  do  for  all  together.  Shall  I  rtell  you  a 
story  of  a  soldier's  fortune? 

"  Oswald.  Yes — pray  do! 

Barbauld  and  Jlikin — Evenings  at  Home,  v.  iv. 

"  Your  honour  remembers  with  concern,  said  the 
corporal,  the  total  route  and  confusion  of  our  camp  and 
the  army,  at  the  affair  of  Lauden  ;  every  one  was  left 
to  shift  for  himself;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
regiments  of  Wyndham,  Lumley,  and  Galwav,  which 
covered  the  retreat  over  the  bridge  of  Neerspeken,the 
king  himself  could  scarce  have  gained  it — he  was 
pressed  hard,  as  your  honour  knows,  on  every  side  of 
him. 

"  Gallant  mortal!  cried  my  uncle  Toby,  caught  up 
with  enthusiasm — this  moment,  now  that  all  is  lost,  I 
see  him  galloping  across  me,  corporal,  to  the  left,  to 
bring  up  the  remains  of  the  English  horse  along  with  him 
to  support  the  right,  and  tear  the  laurel  from  Luxem- 
bourg's brow,  if  yet  '(is  possible — I  see  him  with  the 
knot  of  his  scarf.just  shot  off,  infusing  fresh  spirits  in- 
to, poor   Galway's   regiment — riding  along  the  line 

,theu  wheeling  about,  and  charging  Conti  at  the  I\ea4 
H  2 
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of  it — Brave!  brave,  by  heaven!  cried  my  uncle  Toby, 
he  deserves  a  crown — as  richly  as  a  thief  a  haltar, 
shouted  Trim. 

As  the  number  of  wounded  was  prodigious,  and  no 
one  had  time  to  think  of  any  thing  but  his  own  safety. 
— I  was  left  upon  the  field,  said  the  corporal- — Thou 
wast  so,  poor  fellow!  replied  my  uncle  Toby — So  that 
it  was  noon  the  next  day,  continued  the  corporal,  be- 
fore I  was  exchanged,  and  put  into  a  cart  with  thirteen 
or  fourteen  more,  in  order  to  be  conveyed  to  our  hos- 
pital.— The  anguish  of  my  knee,  consinued  the  corpo- 
ral, was  excessive  in  itself,  and  the  uneasiness  of  the 
cart,  with  the  roughness  of  the  roads,  which  were  ter- 
ribly cut  up,  making  bad  still  worse,  every  step  was 
death  to  me:  so  that  with  the  loss  of  blood,  and  the 
want  of  care-taking  of  me,  and  a  fever  I  felt  coming 
on  besides— (poor  soul!  said  my  uncle  Toby)  all  toge- 
Iher,  a'nt  please  your  honour,  was  more  than  I  could 
sustain. 

"  I  was  telling  my  sufferings  to  a  young  woman  at  a 
peasant's  house,  where  our  cart,  which  was  the  last  of 
the  line,  had  halted;  they  had  helped  me  in,  and  the 
young  woman  had  taken  a  cordial  out  of  her  pocket, 
and  dropped  it  upon  some  sugar,  and  seeing  it  had 
cheered  me,  she  had  given  it  me  a  second  and  a  third 
time.  So  I  was  telling  her,  $.'nt  please  jour  honour, 
the  anguish  I  was  in,  and  was  saving  it  was  so  intole- 
rable to  me,  that  I  had  much  rather  lie  dawn  upon  the 
bod,  turning  my  face  towards  one  which  was  in  the 
corner  yf  the  room— and  die,  than  go  on— when  upon 
her  attempting  to  lead  me  to  it  I  fainted  away  in  her 
^rms,. 
r  Sterne. —  Tristram  Shandy,  vul.  i.  ch. 

il  While  the  mother  of  our  hero  weared  heaven  with 
prayers  that  Europe  might  speedily  be  involved  in  a 
general  war,  the  name  broke  out  between  the  houses 
of  Ottoman  and  Austria,  and  the  emperor  sent  forth 
\n  army  into  Hungary,  under  the  auspices  of  the  re- 
nowned Eugene.     She  cheerfully  followed  to  the  field, 
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where  she  hail  not.  continued  many  weeks,  when  &he 
was  an  eye-witness  of  that  famous  victory  which,  witli 
sixty  thousand  men,  the  imperial  general  obtaiued  over 
an  army  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Turks.  She 
was  a  perfect  mistress  of  all  the  camp  qualifications; 
and  thought  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  her  to  contribute 
all  that  lay  in  her  power  towards  distressing  the  ene- 
my. With  these  sentiments  she  hovered  about  the 
skirts  of  the  army,  and  the  troops  were  no  sooner  em- 
ployed in  the  pursuit,  than  she  began  to  traverse  the 
field  of  battle  with  a  poignard  and  a  bag,  in  order  to 
consult  her  own  interest,  annoy  the  foe,  and  exercise 
her  humanity  at  the  same  time.  In  short,  she  had,  with 
amazing  prowess,  delivered  some  fifty  or  three-score 
disabled  Mussulmen  of  the  pain  under  which  they 
groaned,  and  made  a  considerable  booty  of  the  spoils 
of  the  slain,  when  her  eyes  were  attracted  by  the  rich 
attire  of  an  imperial  officer,  who  lay  bleeding  on  the 
plain  to  all  appearance  in  the  agonies  of  death.  She 
could  not  in  her  heart  refuse  that  favour  to  a  friend 
and  a  Christian,  she  had  so  compassionately  bestowed 
upon  so  many  enemies  and  infidels,  and  therefore 
drew  near  with  the  sovereign  remedy  which  she  had 
already  administered  with  success. 

"  It  would  have  been  happy  for  her  had  she  been  con- 
tented with  these  first  fruits,  reaped  from  the  fortune 
of  the  day,  and  retired  with  her  spoils,  which  were 
not  inconsiderable;,  but  intoxicated  with  the  glory  she 
had  won,  enticed  by  the  glittering  caparisons  that  lay 
scattered  on  the  plain,  and,  without  doubt,  prompted 
by  the  secret  instinct  of  her  fate,  she  resolved  to  seize 
opportunity  by  the  forelock,  and  once  for  all  indemnify 
herself  for  the  many  fatigues,  hazards,  and  sorrows  she 
had  undergone. 

"  Thus  determined  she  reconnoitered  the  field,  and 
practised  her  address  so  successfully,  that  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  she  was  loaded  with  ermine  and  embroi- 
dery, and  disposed  to  retreat  with  her  burthen,  when 
her  regards  were  solicited  by  a  splendid  bundle,  which 
she  descried  at  some  destance   lying  on  the  jrround. 
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This  was  no  other  than  an  unhappy  officer  of  hussar*; 
who  after  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  a  Furfc- 
ish  standard,  was  desperately  wounded  in   the  thigh, 
and  obliged  to  quit  his!-horse:  finding  himself  m  such  a 
helpless   condition,    he  had   wrapped  Ins    acquisition 
round  his  body,  that  whatever  might  happen    he  ant 
his   'dory   should  not  be  parted;   and   thus   shrouded 
among  the  dying  and  the  dead,  he  had  observed  the 
progress  of  our  heroine,  who  stalked  about  the  held, 
like"  another   Atropos,  finishing,  wherever  she  came, 
the  work  of  death.     lie  did  not  at  all  doubt,  that  he 
himself  would  be  visited  in  the  course  of  her  peregri- 
nations, and  therefore  provided  for  her  reception,  with 
a  pistol  ready  cocked  in  his  hand,  whilehe  lay  perdue 
beneath  his  covert     in  all  appearance  berett  ot  Lite, 
He  was  not  deceived  in  his  prognostic;  she  no  sooner 
eyed  the  golden  crescent,  than  inflamed  with  curiosity 
or  cupidity,  she  directed  thitherward  her  steps,  and 
discerning  the  carcase  of  a  man,  from  which  she  thought 
there  would  be  a  necessity  of  disengaging  it,  she  lilted 
up  her  weapon  in  order  to  make  sure  ot  her  purchase; 
and  in  the  very  instant  of  discharging  her  blow,  receiv- 
ed a  brace  of  bullets  in  her  brain. 

«  Thus  ended  the  mortal  pilgrimage  of  this  modern 
Amazon,  who,  in  point  of  courage,  was  not  interior  to 
Semiramis,    Tomyris,    Zenobia,    Thalestris,    or    any 

boasted  heroine  of  ancient  times."     

SinoUet.— Count  F.tlwnu  vol.  1.  eft.  ftfc  anu  iv. 

«  I  related  the  revolution  under  the  prince  of  Orange; 
the  Ion-  war  with  France  entered  into  by  the  said 
prince  and  renewed  by  his  successor,  wherein  the 
Greatest  powers  of  Christendom  were  engaged,  and 
which  still  continued:  I  computed  at  his  request,  that 
about  a  million  of  men  might  have  been  killed  in  the 
whole  progress  of  it;  and  perhaps  a  hundred  or  more 
cities  laken,  and  five  times  as  many  ships  burnt  or  sunk. 

«  What  you  have  told  me,  said  my  master,  upon  lie 
^bi^ct  of  war,  does  indeed  discover  most  admirably 
the  effects  of  that  reason  you  pretend  to:  however.', 


i's  happy  that  the  shame  is  greater  than  the  danger 
and  that  nature  has  left  you  utterly  incapable  of  doing 
much  mischief.  For  your  mouths  lying  flat  with  your 
faces,  you  can  hardly  bite  each  other  to  any  purpose, 
unless  by  consent.  Then  as  to  the  claws  upon  your 
feet  before  and  behind,  they  are  so  short  and  tender, 
that  one  of  our  yahoos  would  drive  a  dozen  of  yours 
before  him.  And  therefore  in  recounting  the  numbers 
of  those  who  had  been  killed  in  battle,  I  cannot  but 
think  you  have  said  the  tkin^  which  is  not. 

"  I  could  not  forbear  shaking  my  head,  and  smiling 
a  little  at  his  ignorance.  And  being  no  stranger  to  the 
art  of  war,  I  gave  him  a  description  of  cannons,  cul- 
verins,  muskets,  carabines,  pistols,  bullets,  powder, 
8 words,  bayonets,  battles,  sieges,  retreats,  attacks,  un- 
dermines, countermines,  bombardments,  sea-fights, 
ships  sunk  with  a  thousand  men,  twenty  thousand  kil- 
led on  each  side,  dying  groans,  limbs  flying  in  the  air, 
6moke,  noise,  confusion,  trampling  to  death  under 
horses'  feet;  flight,  pursuit,  victory;  fields  strewed 
with  carcases,  left  for  food  to  dogs  and  wolves,  and 
birds  of  prey;  plundering,  stripping,  ravishing,  burn- 
ing, and  destroying,  And  to  set  forth  the  valour  of 
my  own  dear  countrymen,  I  assured  him  that  I  seen 
them  blow  up  an  hundred  enemies  at  once  in  a  siege, 
and  as  many  in  a  ship;  and  beheld  the  dead  bodies 
drop  down  in  pieces  from  the  clouds  to  the  great  di- 
version of  the  spectators." 

Swift. — Gulliver's  Travels,  part  iv.  ch.  v. 

"  When  at  length  llyder  Ally  found  that  he  had  to 
do  with  men*  who  either  would  sign  no  convention,  or 
whom  no  treaty,  and  no  signature  could  bind,  and  who 
were  the  determined  enemies  of  human  intercourse  it- 
self, he  decreed  to  make  the  country  possessed  by 
these  incorrigible  and  predestinated  criminals  a  me- 
morable example  to  mankind.  He  resolved,  in  the 
gloomy  recesses  of  a  mind  capacious  of  such  things,  lo 

*  Servants  of  the  Ernst  India  Company. 
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leave  the  whole  Carnatic  an  everlasting  monument  of 
vengeance;  and  to  put  perpetual  desolation  as  a  bar- 
rier between  him  and  those  against  whom  the  faith 
which  holds  the  moral  elements  of  the  world  together 
was  no  protection.  He  became  at  length  so  confident 
of  his  force,  so  collected  in  his  might,  that  he  made  no 
secret  whatever  of  his  dreadful  resolution.  Having 
terminated  his  disputes  with  every  enemy,  and  every 
rival,  who  buried  their  mutual  animosities  in  their  com- 
mon detestation  against  the  creditors  of  the  nabob  of 
Arcot,  he  drew  from  every  quarter,  whatever  a  savage 
ferocity  could  add  to  his  new  rudiments  in  the  arts  of 
destruction;  and  compounding  all  the  materials  of  fu- 
ry, havoc,  and  desolation  into  one  black  cloud,  he  hung 
for  a  while  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains.  Whilst 
the  authors  of  all  these  evils  were  idly  and  stupidl 
gazing  on  this  menacing  meteor,  which  blackened  a 
their  horizon,  it  suddenly  burst,  and  poured  down  the 
whole  of  its  contents  upon  the  plains  of  the  Carnatic. 
Then  ensued  a  scene  of  woe,  the  like  of  which  no  eye 
had  seen,  no  heart  conceived,  and  which  no  tongue 
can  adequately  telle  All  the  horrors  of  war  before 
known  or  heard  of,  were  mercy  to  that  new  havoc.  A 
storm  of  universal  fire  blasted  every  field,  consumed 
every  house,  destroyed  every  temple.  The  miserable 
inhabitants,  flying  from  their  flaming  villages,  in  part 
were  slaughtered;  others,  without  regard  to  sex,  to 
age,  to  the  respect  of  rank,  or  sacredness  of  function; 
fathers  torn  from  children,  husbands  from  wives,  enve- 
loped in  a  whirlwind  of  cavalry,  and  amidst  the  goad- 
ing spears  of  drivers,  and  the,,  trampling  of  pursuing 
horses,  were  swept  into  captivity,  in  an  unknown  and 
hostile  land.  Those  who  were  able  to  evade  this  tem- 
pest, fled  to  the  walled  cities.  But  escaping  from  fire, 
sword,  and  exile,  they  fell  into  the  jaws  of  famine. 

"  For  eighteen  months  without  intermission,  this  de- 
struction raged  from  the  gates  of  Madras  to  the  gates 
of  Tanjore;  and  so  completely  did  these  masters  in 
their  art,  Hyder  Ally,  and  his  more  ferocious  son,  ab- 
solve themselves  of  their  impious  vow,  that,  when  tUe 


British  armies  traversed,  as  they  did,  the  Carnage  for 
hundreds  of  miles  in  all  directions,  through  the  whole 
line  of  their  march  they  did  not  see  one  man,  not  one 
woman,  not  one  child,  not  one  four-footed  beast  of  any 
description  whatever.  One  dead  uniform  silence  reign- 
ed over  the  whole  region. 

Burke. — Speech  on  the  debts  of  the  JVabob  of 
Jlrcot,  p.  50. 

'•'  Instances  of  this  sort  compose  the  uniform  of  his- 
tory. But  there  have  been  periods  when  no  less  than 
universal  destruction  to  the  race  of  mankind  seems  to 
have  been  threatened:  when  the  Goths,  the  Vandals, 
and  the  Huns  poured  into  Gaul,  Italy,  Spain,  Greece, 
and  Africa,  carrying  destruction  before  them*  as  they 
advanced,  and  leaving  horrid  deserts  every  where  be- 
hind them  Vastum  ubit/ue  silentium,  secret i  codes; 
fumantia  procul  tecta;  nemo  e.rploratoribus  obvius*  is 
what  Tacitus  call  fades  victories.  It  is  always  so,  but 
was  here  emphatically  so.  From  the  north  proceeded 
the  swarms  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  Ostrogoths,  who 
ran  towards  the  south  into  Africa  itself,  which  suffered 

as  all   to  the  north  had  done. About  this  time, 

another  torrent  of  barbarians,  animated  by  the  same 
fury,  and  encouraged  by  the  same  success,  poured  out 
of  the  south,  and  ravaged  all  to  the  north-east  and 
west,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Persia  on  the  one  hand, 
aud  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire  or  further  on  the  other; 
destroying  all  the  proud  and  curious  monuments  of 
human  art,  that  not  even  the  memory  might  seem  to 
survive  of  the  former  inhabitants.  What  has  been 
done  since,  and  what  will  continue  to  be  done  whilst 
the  same  inducements  to  war  continue,  I  shall  not 
dwell  upon.     I   shall  only  in  one  word  mention  the 

*  A  dreary  silence  extended  on  every  side;  the  hills 
were  solitary;  houses  every  where  here  and  there  were 
discerned  smoking  among  their  ruins;  scouts  traversed 
the  province  in  vain;  not  a  single  inhabitant  was  to  be 
found. 
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horrid  effects  of  bigotry  and  avarice,  in  the  conquest 
of  Spanish  America;  a  conquest  on  a  low  estimation 
effected  by  the  murder  of  ten  million  of  the  species^ 
I  shall  draw  to  a  conclusion  by  making  a  general  cal- 
culation of  the  whole.  I  think  I  have  actually  men- 
tioned above  thirty -six  millions.  I  have  not  particu- 
larized any  more.  I  do  not  pretend  to  exactness; 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  a  general  view,  I  shall  lay 
together  all  those  actually  slain  in  battles,  or  who  have 
perished  in  a  no  less  miserable  manner  by  the  other 
destructive  consequences  of  war,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  this  day,  in  the  four  parts  of  it,  at  a  thou- 
sand times  as  much;  no  exaggerated  calculation,  allow- 
ing for  time  and  extent.  We  have  not  perhaps  spoke  of 
the  five  hundredth  part;  I  am  sure  I  have  not  of  what 
is  actually  ascertained  in  history;  but  how  much  of  these 
butcheries  are  only  expressed  in  general;  what  part  of 
time  history  has  never  reached,  and  what  vast  spaces 
of  the  habitable  globe  has  it  not  embraced  I  need  not 
mention.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  those  torrents  of  si- 
lent and  inglorious  blood  which  have  glutted  the  thirs- 
ty sands  of  Afric,  or  discoloured  the  paler  snow,  or 
iVd  the  savage  forests  of  America  for  so  many  ages  of 
continual  war;  shall  I,  to  justify  my  calculations  from 
the  charge  of  extravagance,  add  to  the  account  those 
skirmishes  which  happen  in  all  wars,  without  being  sin- 
gly of  sufficient  dignity  in  mischief,  to  merit  a  place  in 
history,  but  which  by  their  frequency  compensate  for 
this  comparative  innocence;  shall  I  inflame  the  account 
bv  those  general  massacres  which  have  devoured  whole 
cities  and  nations;  those  wasting  pestilences,  those 
consuming  famines,  and  all  those  furies  that  follow  in 
fhe  train  of  war?  I  have  no  need  to  exaggerate;  and  I 
have  purposely  avoided  a  parade  of  eloquence  on  this 
occasion.  I  should  despise  it  upon  any  occasion;  else 
in  mentioning  these  slaughters,  it  is  obvious  how  much 
the  whole  might  be  heightened,  by  an  affecting  descrip- 
tion of  the  horrors  that  attend  the  wasting  of  king- 
doms, and  sacking  of  cities.  But  I  do  not  write 
to  the  vulgar,  nor  to  that  which  only  governs  the  vul- 
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gar,  their  passions.  I  go  upon  a  naked  and  moderate 
calculation,  just  enough,  without  a  pedantical  exact- 
ness, to  give  some  feeling  of  the  effects.  The  numbers 
I  particu.lartzed  are  about  thrty-six  millions.  Besides 
those  killed  in  battles,  I  have  something,  not  half,  what 
the  matter  would  have  justified,  concerning  the  con- 
sequences of  war  even  more  dreadful  than  that  mon- 
strous carnage  itself  which  shocks  our  humanity,  and 
almost  staggers  our  belief!  So  that  allowing  me  in  my 
exuberance  one  way,  for  my  deficiencies  in  the  other, 
you  will  find  me  not  unreasonable.  I  think  the  num- 
bers of  men  now  upon  earth  are  computed  at  five  hun- 
dred millions  at  the  most.  Here  the  slaughter  of  man- 
kind, on  what  you  call  a  small  calculation,  amounts  to 
upwards  of  seventy  times  the  number  of  souls  this  day 
on  the  globe." 

Idem.-^-Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  p.  28. 

"  Seven  hundred  millions  of  the  human  kind 
Are  held  in  base  subjection;  and  by  whom?  , 

Why,  strange  to  tell,  and  what  futurity, 
(As  children  at  the  tales  of  witch  or  sprite) 
Will  bless  themselves  to  hear,  by  a  small 
Troop  of  weak  capricious  despots,  fiends  accurst, 
Who  drench  the  earth  with  tides  of  human  gore, 
And  call  the  havoc  glory. 


-Daring  men  there  are, 


Who,  stung  by  glory,  rave,  and  bound  away, 
The  world  their  field,  and  human  kind  their  prey. 

The  Grecian  chief  th'  enthusiast  of  his  pride, 
With  rage  and  terror  stalking  by  his  side, 
Raves  round  the  globe;  he  soars  into  a  god! 
Stand  fast,  Olympus!  and  sustain  his  nod. 
The  pest  divine  in  horrid  grandeur  reigns, 
And  thrives  on  mankind's  miseries  and  pains. 
What  slaughter'd  hosts!  what  cities  in  a  blaze! 
What  wasted  countries,  and  what  crimson  seas! 
I 
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With  orphan's  tears  his  impious  bowl  o'erflows! 
And  cries  of  kingdoms  lull  him  to  repose. 

And  cannot  thrice  ten  hundred  years  unpraise 
The  boisterous  boy,  and  blast  his  guilty  ba\s? 
Why  want  we  then  encomiums  on  the  storm, 
Or  famine,  or  volcano?  they  perform 
Their  mighty  deeds;  they,  hero-like,  can  slay, 
And  spread  (their  ample  deserts  in  a  day. 
O  great  alliance?  O  divine  renown! 
With  dearth  and  pestilence  to  share  the  crown. 

One  to  destroy  is  murder  by  the  law; 
And  gibbets  keep  the  lifted  hand  in  awe. 
To  murder  thousands,  takes  a  specious  name, 
War's  glorious  art,  and  gives  immortal  fame. 

When,  after  battle,  I  the  field  have  seen 
Spread    o'er  with   ghastly  shapes,   which  once  were 

men; 
.A  nation  crush'd!  a  nation  of  the  brave! 
A  realm  of  death!  and  on  this  side  the  grave! 
Are  there,  said  I,  who  from  this  sad  survey, 
This  human  chaos,  carry  smiles  away? 
How  did  my  heart  with  indignation  rise! 
How  honest  nature  swell "d  into  my  eyes! 
How  was  I  shock'd  to  think  the  hero's  trade 
Of  such  materials,  fame  and  triumph,  made! 

Young. — Satires,  sat.  vii. 

"  First  Envy,  eldest  born  of  hell  embrued 
Her  hands  in  blood,  and  taught  the  sons  of  men 
To  make  a  death  which  nature  never  made, 
And  God  abhorr'd;  wi'h  violence  rude  to  break 
The  thread  of  life  ere  half  its  length  was  run, 
And  rob  a  wretched  brother  of  his  being. 
With  joy  Ambition  saw,  and  soon  improv'd 
The  execrable  deed.     'Twas  not  enough 
By  subtle  fraud  to  snatch  a  single  life, 
Puny  impiety!   whole  kingdoms  fell 
To  sate  the  hist  of  power:  more  horrid  still, 
The  foulest  stain  and  scandal  of  our  nature 
Became  its  boast.     One  murder  makes  a  villain: 
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Millions  a  hero.     Princes  were  privileged 

To  kill,  and  numbers  sanctified  the  crime. 

Ah!   why  will  kings  forget  that  they  are  men? 

And  men  that  they  are  brethren?   Why  delight 

In  human  sacrifice?  Why  burst  the  ties 

Of  nature,  that  should  knit  their  souls  together 

Tn  one  soft  bond  of  amity  and  love? 

Yet  still  they  breath  destruction,  still  go  on, 

Inhumanly  ingenious,  to  find  out 

New  pains  for  life,  new  terrors  for  the  grave,, 

Artificers  of  death!  still  monarchs  dream 

Of  universal  empire  growing  up 

From  universal  ruin.     Blast  the  design, 

Great  God  of  hosts,  nor  let  thy  creatures  fall 

Unpitied  victims  at  ambition's  shrine." 

rorteus. — Death,  a  Poem. 

!c  From  yonder  heath-crownM  hill 
I  look'd  and  saw  the  progress  of  the  foe, 
As  of  some  tempest,  some  devouring  fire, 
That  ruins  without  mercy  where  it  spreads. 
The  riches  of  the  year,  the  golden  grain, 
That  liberal  crown'd  our  plains,  lies  trampled  wide, 
By  hostile  feet,  or  rooted  up,  and  waste  deforms 
The  broad  highway:  from  space  to  space 
Far  as  my  straining  eye  could  shoot  its  beam, 
Trees,  cottages  and  castle  smoke  to  heaven 
In  one  ascending  cloud." 

Thomson. — Alfred,  act. 

"  Yet,  yet  a  little,  and  destructive  slaughter 
Shall  rage  around,  and  mar  this  beauteous  prospect"; 
Pass  but  an  hour,  which  stands  betwixt  the  lives 
Of  thousands  and  eternity,  what  change 
Shall  hasty  death  make  in  yon  glittering  plain? 
Oh  thou  fell  monster,  war!  that  in  a  moment 
Lay'st  w;;ste  the  noblest  part  of  the  creation, 
The  boast  and  master-piece  of  the  great  maker, 
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That  wears  in  vain  the  impression  of  his  ireage 
Unprivileg'd  from  thee. 

Rowe. — Tamerlane,  act 

"  They  go  forth, 
Gay  in  the  morning,  as  to  summer  sport; 
When  evening  comes,  ihe  glory  of  the  morn, 
The  youthful  warrior  is  a  clod  of  clay. 
Thus  fall  the  prime  of  either  hapless  land." 

Borne, — Douglas,  act  f. 

"  How  many  mothers  shall  bewail  their  sons! 
How  many  widows  weep  their  husbands  slain! 
Ye  dames  of  Denmark!  ev'n  for  you  I  feel, 
M  ho  sadly  sitting  on  the  sea-beat  shore, 
Long  look  for  lords  that  never  shall  return. 

lb.  act  iii. 

"  I  went  last  Monday  to  the  shop  of  my  bookseller, 
whose  warehouses,  with  all  their  variety,  often  afford 
me  nothing  to  read.  I  have  got  to  day,  said  he,  by 
good  luck,  a  new  work,  necessary  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  and  as  full  of  instruction  as  delight.  No 
one  ought  to  neglect  the  perusal  of  this  performance; 
the  destiny  of  all  depends  upon  it:  let  me  send  it  you:, 
it  is  entitled  Tactics  * 

"  Tactics!  said  I.  Alas!  to  this  day  I  have  been  ig- 
norant of  the  meaning  of  this  learned  noun  substan- 
tive. 

"  It  is  a  word,  answered  my  bookseller,  that  is  de- 
scended to  us  from  the  Greeks. f  It  signifies  the  great 
art.  or  the  art  by  way  of  eminence.  The  sanguine 
wishes  of  the  most  daring  genius  find  themselves  here 
fully  gratified. 

*  The  work  here  alluded  to  is  the  Tactics  of  M. 
Guibert. 

t  It  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  which  signifies 
to  arrange  or  put  in  order.  *   . . 
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"  J  bought  his  Tactics,  and  rejoiced  in  the  purchase.. 
I  hoped  to  find  in  this  divine  work,  the  art  of  length- 
ening my  life;  of  surmounting  the  miseries  with  which 
it  is  infested;  of  cultivating  my  tase;  of  subduing  my 
passions;  of  subjecting  my  desires  to  the  yoke  of  rea- 
son; of  being  just  towards  all  men,  without  ever  being 
their  dupe.  1  shut  myself  up  in  my  study,  I  read,  I 
devour,  I  digest  every  word  of  so  admirable  a  work. 
Great  gods!  the  object  oi  this  art  was  to  instruct  men 
to  cut  each  other's  throats. 

*"  I  learned  that  formerly,  in  Germany,  a  guileless 
monk,  to  amuse  his  leisure,  invented  a  certain  com- 
position  of  brimstone  and  saltpetre;  that  a  large  leaden 
ball,  thrown  out  with  a  terrible  report,  ought  to  be 
directed  to  a  certain  height  in  order  to  descend  to  a 
certain  level:  and  that  this  rule  being  attended  to, 
death  infallibly  files  out  from  a  brass  cylinder  in  a  cer- 
tain curve  called  a  parabola,  and  overturns,  being 
once  repeated  and  managed  with  sufficient  skill,  a 
hundred  blue  automata  standing  all  in  a  row.  In  a 
word,  musket,  dagger,  sword  with  a  sharp  edge  or  a 
sharp  point,  are  all  good,  all  worthy  of  honour,  provi- 
ded that  they  kill. 

"  In  another  chapter  the  author  describes  a  set  of 
highwaymen  prepared  for  nighty  depredation,  who, 
having  taken  their  stand  in  a  hollow  way,  and  being 
properly  furnishes  with  sabres  and  scaling  .ladders, 
proceed  in  the  first  place  without  sound  of  trumpet  or 
dram,  to  the  assassination  of  five  or  fix  sentinels;  af- 
terwards, having  dexterously  climbed  the  walls  of  a  ci- 
ty, while  each  honest  trader  was  sleeping  securely  in 
his  b^-d,  they  spread  from  street  to  street  fire  and 
sword,  stab  the  men,  ravish  their  wives,  knock  out 
the  brains  of  the  young  children,  and  at  length,  ex- 
hausted with  so  many  efforts,  carouse  the  wine  of  an- 
other in  the  midst  of  bleeding  bodies.  The  next  morn- 
ing they  proceed,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  return  thanks 
to  God  for  their  heroical  enterprise;  to  tell  him  in  La- 
tin with  a  nasal  twang,  that  he  alone  is  their  protect- 
or; that  while  the  town  was   in  flames  they  could  do 
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nothing  without  him,  that  one  can  neither  rob  nor  ra- 
vish to  one's  heart's  content,  nor  massacre  the  de- 
fenceless, without  God  to  second  our  undertakings. 

"  Surprised  as  I  was  at  the  discovery  of  this  boasted 
art,  I  hastened  once  more  to  my  bookseller,  out  of 
breath  with  horror  and  amaze,  returned  to  him  his  vo- 
lume, and  exclaim,  my  eyes  flashing  with  rage: 

"  Begone,  accursed  bookseller  of  Belzebub!  carry 
your  Tactics  to  the  chevalier  de  Tot.  He  teaches  the 
Turks  to  march  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;  he  instructs 
unbelievers  to. cover  the  Dardanelles  with  their  cannon, 
and  kill  the  inhabitants  of  the  Christian  world.  Be- 
gone! address  yourself  to  the  count  de  Romanzow;  to 
the  pitiless  conquerer  of  Azof  and  Bender;  but  chiefly 
offer  this  admirable  performance  to  the  great  Frederic. 
He  knows  more  o.f  this  art  than  your  author,  and  is 
upon  more  confidential  terms  with  Lucifer.  lie  is  con- 
summate master  of  this  horrible  science,  more  perfect 
in  it  than  either  Gustavus  or  Eugene.  Begone!  I  will 
never  believe  that  human  nature  came  out  (God  knows 
when)  from  the  hands  of  its  Creator,  thus  to  insult  it* 
omnipotent  Benefactor,  to  be  guilty  of  so  much  extra- 
vagance, and  so  much  insanity.  Man,  with  his  tea 
fingers,  unarmed  either  for  atta<  k  or  defence,  \v;:s 
never  formed  violently  to  abridge  a  life  which  neces- 
sity has  already  rendered  so  short.  The  gout  with  its 
chalk  stones,  and  the  hardened  slime  which  forms  it- 
self into  pebbles  at  the  bottom  of  the  bladder,  the  fe- 
ver, the  catarrh,  and  a  hundred  diseases  more  dread-  | 
fill.;  a  hundred  mountebanks  in  ermine,  still  more  the 
foes  of  our  peace,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  ren- 
der this  globe  a  valley  of  tears,  without  its  being  ne- 
cessary to  invent  this  sublime  art  of  war. 

"  The  whole  race  of  heroes  are  my  aversion;  from 
Cyrus  the  Great  down  to  that  illustrious  prince*  that 

'  ase 
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taught  Lentulus  to  conquer.    Talk  to  me  as  you  plea 
of  their  conduct,  sagacity,  and  generalship,  1  By  frc 

d  give  them  to  the  devils. 

Frederick  II.  kins:  of  Prussia. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


LIBERTY  OE   CONSCIEISC 


<"  IN  the  year  17Q7,  about  the  time  thfl  English  gain- 
ed the  battle  of  Saragospa,  pr-otected  Portugal-,  and 
gave  to  Spain  a  kin-;:,  My  lord  Valiant,  a  general  offi- 
cer who  had  been  wounded  in  fight,  retired  to  Bare- 
ges for  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  The  count  Me'droso, 
who  had  fallen  from  his  horse  behind  the  baggage  wa- 
gons, a  league  and  a  half  from  the  field  of  battle,  had 
repaired  also  to  the  same  place.  The  latter  had  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  inquisition,  on  which  account 
his  lordship  entered  one  day,  after  dinner,  into  the 
following  conversation  with  him. 

"  Lord  Valiant.  And  so,  count,  you  have  been  an 
officer  in  the  inquisition?  You  must  have  been  enga- 
ged in  a  most  villainous  employment. 

"  tifr>drosn,  Very  true,  my  lord;  but  as  I  had  rather 
be  their  officer  than  their  victim,  I  preferred  the  mis- 
fortune of  burning  my  neighbour,  to  that  of  being  roast- 
ed myself. 

L.  Valiant.  What  a  horrible  alternative!  Your  coun- 
trymen were  a  hundred  times  happier  under  the  yoke 
a f  the  Moors,  who  permitted  you  to  indulge  yourselves 
freely  in  superstition:  and  imperious  as  they  were  as 
conquerors,  never  dreamed  of  exercising  that  strange 
prerogative  of  enslaving  souls. 

"  Medroso.  We  are  not  permitted  now  either  to 
write,  speak,  or  even  to  think.  If  we  speak  it  is  easy 
to  misinterpret  our  words,  and  still  much  more  so  if 
we  write.  And  though  we  cannot  be  condemned  at  an 
aato  de  fe  for  our  secret  thoughts,  we  are  threatened 
to  lie  burning  for  ever,  by  the  command  of  God  him- 
self, if  we  dare  to  think  otherwise  than  the  Dominicans. 
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They  have  persuaded  the  government  also,  that  If  we 
had  toranion  seme,  the  state  would  soon  be  in  a  com- 
bustion, and  the  nation  become  the  most  unhappy 
people  upon  earth.  _.' ,   v 

"  L.  Valiant.  And  do  you  believe  that  the  Dutch, 
who  have  stripped  you  of  almost  ail  your  discoveries  in 
India,  and  who  are  now  among  your  protector*,  are 
really  so  abandoned  by  heaven,  tor  having  given  free 
liberty  to  the  press,  and  converted  the  thoughts  of 
mankind  into  a  profitable  species  of  commerce?  Was 
the  Roman  empire  less  powerful  for  permitting  Cicero 
towrite  his  sentiments  freely? 

«  Medroao.  Cicero!  Who  is  he?  I  never  heard  oi 
his  name  before.  We  hear  nothing  of  your  Cieeros^ 
but  of  our  holy  father  [the  pope,  and  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua.  Nav,  I  have  hitherto  been  told  that  the  Ro- 
mish religion  is  demolished  if  men  once  begin  to^think 
for  themselves. 

"  L.  Valiant.  How  are  you  to  believe  this  who  are 
assured  that  your  church  is  of  divine  institution,  and 
that  the  <nates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  It  this 
be  true  nothing  can  "ever  destroy  it. 

"  Mcdroso.  Granted;  but  it  may  be  reduced  to  al- 
most nothing.  Thus  it  is  owing  to  this  thinking  that 
Sweden,  Denmark,  England,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Germany,  labour  under  the  terrible  misfortune  ot  be- 
in°-  no  longer  subject  to  the  pope.  It  is  even  said,  that 
if  men  thus  continue  to  follow  the  light  oi*  their  own 
mistaken  understandings,  they  will  be  contented  soon 
with  the  simple,  adoration  of  God,  and  the  mere  prac- 
tice of  moral  virtue.  If  the  gates  of  hell  should  pre- 
vail so  far  as  this,  what  would  become  of  the  holy  ot- 

fice? 

"  L.  Valiant.  Had,  the  primitive  Christians  thus 
been  prohibited  to  think,  Christianity  would  certainly 
never  have  been  established. 

"  Medrosh.    I   do  not   rightly  understand  what  you 

«  L  Valiant.  I  mean  to  say  that  if  Tiberius  and 
the  rest  ©f  the  emperors,  had  encouraged  Dominicans 
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fo  prevent  the  primitive  Christians  from  the  use  of  peu 
and  ink;  nay,  had  not  the  privilege  of  thinking  freely 
been  long  enjoyed  in  Rome,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  the  Christians  to  have  established  their  te- 
nets. If,  then,  the  first  establishment  of  Christianity 
were  owing  to  this  liberty  of  thinking,  how  contradic- 
tory and  absurd  is  it  to  endeavour  to  destroy  that  ba- 
sis on  which  your  church  itself  was  first  founded.  If 
any  proposal  concerning  your  worldly  interests  be 
made  to  you,  do  you  not  consider  some  time  before 
you  abopt  it?  And  what  can  be  more  interesting  to  a 
man  in  this  world,  than  that  of  his  eternal  happiness 
or  misery  in  the  next?  There  are  above  an  hundred 
different  religions  upon  earth  that  condemn  you  and 
your  tenets  as  absurd  impious,  and  damnable:  enter 
into  an  examination  therefore  of  those  tenets. 

"  Medroso.  How  should  I  be  able  to  examine  them? 
I  am  no  Dominican. 

"  L.  Valiant.  But  you  are  a  man,  and  that  is  suffi- 
cient. 

"  Medroso,  Alas,  you  are  much  more  a  man  than  I 
am. 

"  L.  Valiant.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  learn 
to  think.  You  were  born  with  a  capacity  for  it;  and 
though,  when  a  bird  in  the.  cage  of  the  inquisition,  the 
holy  office  dipt  your  wings,  they  may  grow  again.  A 
man  who  does  not  understand  geometry  may  learn  it. 
There  is  nobody  that  cannot  be  in  some  degree  in- 
structed. It  is  a  shame  to  trust  our  souls  in  the  hands 
of  those  we  should  be  afraid  to  trust  with  our  money. 
Come,  come,  venture  to  think  for  yourself. 

"  .Medroso.  But  they  say,  that  it  all  the  world  thus 
thought  for  themselves,  it  would  be  productive  of  great 
confusion. 

"  L.  Valiant.  Quite  the  contrary,  I  assure  you. 
Hoes  not  every  one  speak  his  mind  freely  of  the  en- 
tertainment of  a  theatre,  and  is  the  representation  in- 
terrupted by  it?  But  if  any  insolent  protector  of  a  bad 
poet  should  start  up  and  insist  upon  the  audience  ap- 
proving what  they  might  dislike,  what   would  be  the 
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consequence?  They  would  naturally  go  to  loggerheads, 
as  they  sometimes  do  at  the  playhouses  in  London, 
The  exercise  of  such,  tyranny  over  the  minds  of  men 
has  been  productive,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  miseries 
that  have  fallen  upon  mankind.  We  have  been  hap- 
py n  Kngland,  since  every  man  has  been  at  liber- 
ty TO  SPEAK  his  own  mind. 

"  Meflrosn.  And  we  are  very  quiet  at  Lisbon,  where 
nobody  is  permitted  to  say  any  thing 

"  L.  Valiant.  You  are.  quiet,  but  you  are  not  happy. 
Your  tranquility  is  that  of  galley  slaves  who  tug  the 
oar,  and  keep  time  in  si'.em  e. 

"  M'drosu.  Do  you  think  then  that  my  soul  is  in  the 
gallies? 

"  L.  Valiant.  Yes,  and  I  would  deliver  you  from 
your  bondage. 

'«  Medroso.  But  what  if  I  find  myself  quite  at  ease 
in  the  gallies? 

"  L.  Valiant.  Nay,  in  that  case,  you  deserve  t© 
continue  there." 

Voltairp. —  Philosoph.  Diet,  Art.  Freedom  of 
Sentiment. 

'•  There  is  a  most  absurd  and  audacious  method  of 
reasoning  avowed  by  some  bigots  and  enthusiasts,  and 
through  fear  assented  to  by  some  wiser  and  better 
men;  it  is  this.  They  argue  against  a  fair  discussion 
•f  popular  prejudices,  because,  say  they,  though  they 
would  be  found  without  any  reasonable  support,  yet 
the  discovery  might  be  productive  of  the  most  dange- 
rous consequences.  Absurd  arid  blasphemous  notion! 
as  if  all  happiness  was  not  connected  with  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  which  necessarily  depends  upon  the 
knowledge  of  truth;  that  is  upon  the  knowledge  of 
those  unalterable  relations  which  Providence  has  or- 
dained that  every  thing  should  bear  *o  every  other, 
These  relations,  which  are  truth  itself,  the  foundation 
of  virtue,  and  consequently,  the  only  measures  of  hap- 
piness should  be  likewise  the  only  measures  by  which 
we  should  direct  our  reasoainir.     To  these  we  should 
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conform  in  good,  earnest;  and  not  think  to  forte  na- 
ture, and  the  whole  order  of  her  system;  by  a  compli- 
ance with  our  pride  and  folly,  to  conform  to  our  arti- 
ficial regulations.  It  is  by  a  conformity  to  this  me- 
thod, we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  few  truths  we  know,, 
and  the  little  liberty  and  rational  happiness  we  enjoy. 
We  have  something  fairer  play  than  a  reasoner  could 
have  expected  formerly,  and  we  derive  advantages 
from  it  which  are  visible. 

"  The  fabrick  of  superstition  has  in  this  our  age  and 
nation  received  much  ruder  shocks  than  it  had  ever 
felt  before;  and  through  the  chinks  and  breaches  of  out- 
prison,  we  see  such  glimmerings  of  light,  and  feel  such 
refreshing  airs  of  liberty,  as  daily  raise  our  ardoxir  for 
more.  The  miseries  derived  to  mankind  from  super- 
stition, under  the  name  of  religion,  and  of  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  under  the  name  of  church  government,  have 
been  clearly  and  usefully  exposed.  W  e  begin  to  think 
and  to  act  from  reason  and  from  nature  alone.  This  is 
true  of  several,  but  still  is  by  far  the  majority  in  the 
same  old  state  of  blindness  and  slavery,  and  much  is  it 
to  be  feared  that  wc  shall  perpetually  relapse  while  the 
real  productive  cause  of  all  this  superstitious  folly, 
e?ithusiastical  nonsense,  and  holy  tyranny  holds  a  re- 
verend place  in  the  estimation  even  of  those  who  are 
otherwise  enlightened. 

Burke — Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  p,  7. 

rt  Civil  governors  go  miserably  out  of  their  proper 
province  whenever  they  take  upon  them  the  care  of 
truth,  or  the  support  of  any  doctrinal  points.  They  are 
Hot  judges  of  truth,  and  if  they  pretend  to  decide  about 
it,  they  will  decide  wrong.  It  is  superstition,  idolatry, 
and  nonsense,  that  civil  power  at  present  supports  al- 
most every  where,  under  the  idea  of  supporting  sacred 
truth,  and  opposing  dangerous  error. 

"•All  the  experience  of  past  time  proves  that  the 
consequence  of  allowing  civil  power  to  judge  of  the  na- 
ture and  tendency  of  doctrines,  must  be  making  it  a 
hindrance  to  the  progress  of  truth,  and  an  eaemy  to  the 
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improvement  of  the  world. — Anaxagoras  was  tried  and 
condemned  in  Greece  for  teaching  that  the  sun  and 
stars  were  not  deities,  but  masses  of  coiruptible  mat- 
ter. Accusations  of  the  like  kind  contributed  to  the 
death  of  Socrates.  The  threats  of  bigots,  and  the  fear 
of  persecution,  prevented  Copernicus  from  publishing, 
during  his  lifetime,  has  discovery  of  the  true  system  of 
the  world.  Galileo  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  doc- 
trine of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  suffered  a  year's 
imprisonment  for  having  asserted  it.  and  so  lately  as 
the  year  1742,  the  best  commentary  on  the  first  pro- 
duction of  human  genius  (Newton's  Principia)  was 
not  allowed  to  be  printed  at  Rome,  because  it  asserted 
this  doctrine;  and  the  learned  commentators  were 
obliged  to  prefix  to  their  work  a  declaration,  that  on 
this  point#they  submitted  to  the  decisions  of  the  su- 
preme pontiffs.  Such  have  been,  and  such,  while  men 
continue  blind  and  ignorant,  will  always  be  the  con- 
sequence of  the  interposition  of  civil  governments  in 
matters  of  speculation. 

Price. — Importance  of  Amer.  Revolution,  p.  24. 

"  Governments,  no  more  than  individual  men,  are 
infallible.  The  cabinets  of  princes,  and  the  parlia- 
ments of  kingdoms,  are  often  less  likely  to  be  right  in 
their  conclusions  than  the  theorist  in  his  closet.  What 
system  of  religion  or  government  has  not  in  its  turn 
been  patronised  by  national  authority?  The  conse- 
quence therefore  of  admitting  this  authority  is,  not 
merely  attributing  to  government  a  right  to  impose 
some,  but  any  or  all  opinions  upon  the  community. 
Are  Paganism  and  Christianity,  the  religions  of  Ma- 
homet, Zoroaster,  and  Confucius,  are  monarchy  and 
aristocracy  in  all  their  forms  equally  worthy  to  be  per- 
petuated among  mankind?  Is  it  quite  certain  that  the 
greatest  of  human  calamities  is  change?  Have  no  re- 
volution in  government,  and  no  reformation  in  reli- 
gion, been  productive  of  more  benefit  than  disadvan- 
tage? There  is  no  species  of  reasoning  in  defence  of- 
the  suppression  of  heresy  which  may  not  be  brought 
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back  to  this  monstrous  principle,  that  the  knowledge 
of  truth,  and  the  introduction  of  right  principle*  of 
polhy,  are  circumstances  altogether  indifferent  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind. 

*  Reason  and  good  sense  will  not  fail  to  augur  ill  of 
that  system  of  things  which  is  too  sacred  to  be  looked 
into;  and  to  suspect  that  there  must  be  something  es- 
sentially weak  that  thus  shrinks  from  the  eye  of  inquiry. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  than  an  attempt 
to  retain  men  in  one  common  opinion  by  the  dictate  ot 
authority.  The  opinion  thus  obtruded  upon  the  minds 
of  the  public  is  not  their  real  opinion;  it  is  only  a  pro- 
ject  by  which  they  are  rendered  incapable  of  forming 
an  opinion.  Whenever  government  assumes  to  deli-, 
ver  us  from  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  ourselves,  the 
only  consequences  it  produces  are  those  of  torpor  and 
imbecility.  Wherever  truth  stands  in  the  mind  unac- 
companied by  the  evidence  upon  which  it  depends,  it 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  apprehended  at  all.  The 
mind  is  in  this  case  robbed  of  its  essential  character, 
and  genuine  employment,  and  along  with  them  must 
he  expected  to  lose  all  that  which  is  capable  of  render- 
ing its  operations  salutary  and  admirable.  Either 
mankind  will  resist  the  assumptions  of  authority,  un- 
dertaking to  superintend  their  opinion,  and  then  these 
assumptions  will  produce  no  more  than  an  ineffectual 
struggle;  or  they  will  submit,  and  then  the  effects  will 
be  injurious,  lie  that  in  any  degree  consigns  to  ano- 
ther the  task  of  dictating  his  opinions  and  his  conduct, 
will  cease  to  inquire  for  himselfj  or  his  inquiries  will 
be  languid  and  inanimate. 

"  Regulations  will  originally  be  instituted  in  favour 
either  of  falsehood  or  truth.  In  the  first  case  no  ra- 
tional inquirer  will  pretend  to  allege  any  thi'.gin  their 
defence;  but,  even  should  truth  be  their  object,  yet 
such  is  their  nature,  that  they  infallibly  deieat  the  ve- 
ry purpose  they  were  intended  to  serve.  Truth,  when 
originally  presented  to  the  mind,  is  powerful  and  invi- 
gorating; but  when  attempted  to  be  perpetuated  by 
political    institution,    becomes    flaccid,    and  lifeless 
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Truth  in  its  unpatronised  state  improves  the  under- 
standing; because  in  that  state  it  is  embraced  only  so 
far  as  it  is  perceived  to  be  truth.  But  truth  when  re- 
commended by  authority,  is  weakly  and  irresolutely 
embraced.  The  opinions  I  entertain  are  no  longer 
properly  my  own;  I  repeat  them  as  a  lesson  appropri- 
ated by  vote  but  I  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  under- 
stand them,  and  I  am  not  able  to  assign  the  evidence 
upon  which  they  rest.  My  mind  is  weakened  while  it 
is  pretended  to  be  improved.  Instead  of  the  firmness 
of  independence,  I  am  taught  to  bow  to  authority  and 
know  not  why.  Persons  thus  trammelled,  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  capable  of  a  single  virtue.  The  first 
duty  of  man  is  to  take  none  of  the  principles  of  con- 
duct upon  trust ;  to  do  nothing  without  a  clear  and  in- 
dividual conviction  that  it  is  right  to  be  done.  He  that 
resigns  his  understanding  upon  one  particular  topic, 
will  not  exercise  it  vigorously  upon  others.  If  he  be 
right  in  any  instance,  it  will  be  inadvertently  and  by 
chance.  A  consciousness  of  the  degradation  to  which 
he  is  subjected  will  perpetually  haunt  him;  or  at  least 
he  will  want  the  consciousness  that  accrues  from  inde- 
pendent consideration,  and  will  therefore  equally  want 
that  intrepid  perseverance,  that  calm  self-approbation 
that  grows  out  of  independence.  Such  beings  are  the 
mere  dwarfs  and  mockery  of  men,  their  efforts  com- 
paratively pusillanimous,  and  the  vigor  with  which 
they  should  execute  their  purposes,  superficial  and 
hollow. 

Strangers  to  conviction,  they  will  never  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  prejudice  and  reason.  Nor  is  this 
the  worst.  Even  when  the  glimpses  of  inquiry  sug- 
gest themselves,  they  will  not  dare  to  yield  to  the 
temptation.  To  what  purpose  inquire,  when  the  law 
has  told  me  what  to  believe,  and  what  must  be  the 
termination  of  my  inquiries?  Even  when  opinion,  pro- 
perly so  called,  suggests  itself,  I  am  compelled,  if  it 
differ  in  any  degree  from  the  established  system,  to 
shut  my  eyes,  and  loudly  profess  my  adherence  where 
I  doubt  the  most. 
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A  system  like  this  does  not  content  itself  with  ha- 
bitually unnerving  the  mind  of  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind through  all  its  ranks,  but  provides  for  its  own 
continuance,  by  debauching  or  terrifying  the  few  indi- 
viduals, who,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  emasculation, 
might  retain  their  curiosity  and  love  of  enterprise.-— 
We  may  judge  how  pernicious  it  is  in  its  operation  in 
this  respect  by  the  long  reign  of  papal  usurpation  in 
the  dark  ages,  and  the  many  attacks  upon  it  that  were 
suppressed,  previously  to  the  successful  one  of  Luther. 
Even  yet  how  few  are  there  that  venture  to  examine 
Jnto  the  foundation  of  Mahometanism  and  Christiani- 
ty, in  those  countries  where  those  systems  are  esta- 
blished by  law. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  speculative  differ- 
ences of  opinion  threaten  materially  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  society.  It  is  only  when  they  are  enabled  to 
arm  themselves  with  the  authority  of  government,  to 
form  parties  in  the  state,  and  to  struggle  for  that  po- 
litical ascendancy  which  is  too  frequently  exerted  in 
support  of,  or  in  opposition  to  some  particular  creed, 
that  they  become  dangerous.  Wherever  government 
is  wise  enough  to  maintain  an  inflexible  neutrality, 
these  jarring  sects  are  always  found  to  live  together 
with  sufficient  harmony.  The  very  means  that  h.>ve 
been  employed  for  the  preservation  of  order,  have  been 
the  only  means  that  have  led  to  its  disturbance  The 
moment  government  resolves  to  ad  nut  of  no  regula- 
tions oppressive  t<»  either  party,  controversy  finds  its 
level,  and  appeals  to  arguments  and  reason,  instead 
of  appealing  to''  the  sword  or  the  stake.  The  moment 
government  descends  to  wear  the  badge  of  a  sect,  re- 
ligious war  is  commenced,  the  world  is  disgraced  with 
inexpiable  broils,  and  deluged  with  blood. 

Godwin. — Political  Justice,  b.  vi.  ch.  i.  and  iii. 

"  Man  has  a  right  to  think  all  things,  speak  all 
things,  write  all  things,  but  not  to  impose  his  opi- 
nions." 

Machiaveh 
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**  What  bloodshed  and  confusion  h&re  been  occa- 
sioned from  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  w-icm  the  first  pe- 
nal statutes  were  enacted,  /down  to  ihe  revolution  in 
this  kingdom,  by  laws  made  to  force  conscience? 
There  is  nothing  certainly  more  unreasonable,  more 
inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  human  nature,  more 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  Christian 
religion,  more  iniquitous  and  unjust,  more  impolitic, 
than  persecution.  It  is  against  natural  religion,  re- 
vealed religion,  and  sound  policy. 

"  Sad  experience,  and  a  large  mind,  taught  that 
great  man,  the  president  de  Thou,  this  doctrine.  Let 
any  man  read  the  many  admirable  things,  which, 
though  a  papist,  he  hath  dared  to  advance  upon  the 
subject,  in  the  dedication  of  his  history  to  Henry  IV. 
of  France  (which  I  never  read  without  rapture)  and  he 
will  be  fully  convinced,  not  only  how  cruel,  but  how 
impolitic  it  is  to  persecute  for  religious  opinions. 

"  Make  a  law  to  render  men  incapable  of  offices; 
make  another  to  punish  them  (for  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  the  defendant  in  the  cause  before  your 
lordships  is  prosecutable  for  taking  the  office  up- 
on him:)  if  they  accept,  punish;  if  they  refuse,  pu- 
nish: if  they  say  yes,  punish;  if  they  say  no,  punish. 
My  lords,  this  is  a  most  exquisite  dilemma,  from 
which  there  is  no  escape;  it  is  a  trap  a  man  cannot  get 
out  of;  it  is  as  bad  persecution  as  that  of  Procrustes: 
if  they  ate  too  short  stretch  them;  if  they  are  too  long, 
lop  them." 

Lord  Mansfield. — Debate  on  the  case  of 
Mr.  Evans.'" 

"  Experience  teaches  that  the  sword,  the  faggot, 
exile,  and  proscriptions,  are  better  calculated  to  irri- 
tate than  to  heal  a  disease,  which  having  its  source  in 
the  mind,  cannot  be  relieved  by  remedies  that  act  only 

*  Ji  dissenter  fined  by  the  city  of  London  for  refu- 
sing to  serve  an  office  which  required  the  taking  of  the 
sacramental  test  as  its  qualification* 
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on  the  botlv.  Tlie  most  efficacious  moans  are  sound 
(loctfioestmd  if  seated  instructions,  which  make  a  rea- 
dy impression  when  inculc  ted  with  mildness.  Every 
thing  else  bows  to  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  ma- 
gistrates and  the  prince;  out  religion  alone  is  not  to 
be  commanded. 

'"  What  the  Stoics  have  so  vauntingly  ascribed  to 
their  philosophy,  religion  has  a  higher  claim  to.  Tor- 
ments appear  trivial  lo  those  who  are  animated  by  re- 
ligious zeal:  the  firmness  with  which  it  inspires  them 
deadens  the  sentiment  of  pain;  nothing  they  are  obli- 
ged to  suffer  for  its  sake,  however  aggravated,  occa- 
sions them  surprise;  the  knowledge  of  their  own 
strength  enables  them  to  bear  every  thing,  while  they 
are  persuaded  that  the  grace  of  God  supports  them. 
Though  the.  executioner  appear  before  them,  and  exhi- 
bit to  their  view  the  sword  and  the  stake,  their  minds 
are  undaunted:  and  regardless  of  the  sufferings  that 
are  preparing  for  them,  they  are  attentive  solely  to 
their  duty:  all  their  happiness  is  in  themselves,  and  ex- 
ternal objects  make  upon  them  but  a  feeble  impression. 

"  If  Epicurus,  whose  system  has  been  so  much  de- 
cried by  other  philosophers,  has  said  of  the  sage,  that 
if  he  were  shut  up  in  the  brazen  bull  of  Phalaris,  he 
would  not  fail  to  declare:  "  This  lire  affects  me  not,  it 
is  not  I  that  burn:"  do  we  imagine  that  less  courage 
was  conspicuous  in  those  who  by  various  torments 
were  put  to  death  a  century  ago,  or  that  less  will  be 
displayed  by  future  martyrs,  if  persecution  be  conti- 
nued? What  was  said  and  done  by  one  of  them,  when 
he  was  fastened  to  the  stake  in  order  to  be  burned,  is 
worthy  our  notice.  Being  upon  his  knees,  he  be»an  to 
sing  a  psalm,  winch  the  smoke  and  the  flame  could 
scarcely  interrupt;  and  as  the  executioner,  for  fear  of 
terrifying  him,  lighted  the  fire  behind,  he  turned  and 
said:  "Come  and  kindle  it  before  me?  if  fire  could 
have  terrified  me,  1  should  not  be  here;  it  depended 
on  myself  alone  to  avoid  it." 

jh  Thou, 
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''  I  am  conscious  how  many  wars  heresies  have  oc« 
casioned:  but  was  it  not  because  we  were  desirous  of 
persecuting  heresies?  The  man  who  believes  with  sin- 
cerity, believes  also  with  more  firmness,  when  you 
would  oblige  him  to  change  his  creed,  without  at  the 
same  time  convincing  him,  and  becomes  obstinate:  his 
obstinacy  kindles  his  zeal,  his  zeal  inflames  him.  You 
wished  to  make  a  convert,  you  have  made  a  fanatic 
and  a  madman.  Men  ask  nothing  more  for  their  opi- 
nions than  freedom:  if  you  would  take  it  from  them, 
you  put  arms  into  their  hands;  grant  it  them,  they  will 
remain  tranquil,  as  do  the  Lutherans  at  Strasbourgh. 
It  is  then  the  unity  of  religion  to  which  we  would  com- 
pel men,  and  not  the  multiplicity  of  opinions  which 
we  tolerate,  that  occasions  commotions  and  civil  wars. 
The  Pagans  tolerated  every  opinion,  the  Chinese  do 
the  same:  Prussia  excludes  no  sect,  Holland  includes 
all,  and  these  nations  have  never  experienced  a  reli- 
gious war.  England  and  France  have  wished  to  have 
but  one  religion,  and  London  and  Paris  have  seen  the 
blood  of  their  inhabitants  flowing  in  streams  " 

Tufgot. — Le  Cone  iliateur. 

"  History  is  full  of  religious  wars;  but  we  must  take 
care  to  observe,  it  was  not  the  multiplicity  of  religions 
that  produced  these  wars;  it  was  the  intolerating  spi- 
rit which  animated  that  which  thought  she  had  the 
power  of  governing." 

Montesquieu.- — Persian  Letters,  let.  65. 

"  Whosoever  designs  the  change  of  religion  in  a 
country  or  government,  by  any  other  means  than  that 
of  a  general  conversion  of  the  people,  or  the  greatest 
part  of  them,  designs  all  the  mischiefs  to  a  nat;on  that 
use  to  usher  in  or  attend  the  two  greatest  distempers 
of  a  state,  civil  war  or  tyranny:  which  are  violence, 
oppression,  cruelty,  rapine,  intemperance,  injustice; 
and,  in  short,  the  miserable  effusion  of  human  blood, 
and  the  confusion  of  all  laws,  orders,  and  virtues 
&uiong  men.     Such  consequences  as  these,  T  doubt. 
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are  something  more  than  the  disputed  opinions  of  any 
man,  or  any  particular  assembly  of  men,  can  be  worth/* 
Sir  William  Temple. —  Works,  i.  p.  in.' 

"Charles  V.  they  say,  repented  of  having  persecu- 
ted the  Lutherans.  He  said  to  himself,  I  have  thirty 
watches  on  my  table,  and  no  two  of  them  mark  pre- 
cisely the  same  time:  how  could  I  then  imagine    tha* 

u  r^n  of  le,HSio»  }  C0llld  make  all  men  think  alike? 
What  folly  and  pride!" 

Helvetius. — l)e  V Homme,  vol.  i.  sec.  iv.ch.  17. 

(' T°  subdue  th'  unconquerable  mind, 

10  make  one  reason  have  the  same- effect 

Upon  all  apprehensions;  to  force  this, 

Or  that  man,  just  to  think,  as  thou  and  I  do: 

Impossible!  unless  souls  were  alike 

In  all,  which  differ  now  like  human  faces." 

Ilotve. —  Tamerlane,  act.  ivs 
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